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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an English version of my Tamil 
“book called ‘Ten-nattu Malai Oorgal’. Though a 
‘Hibrarian would classify this as a tourist guide, I 
would like it to be taken as a general piece of litera- 
‘ture with Indian hili stations for its back-ground. I 
have planned it more asa stimulant than a prosaic 
‘guide containing passages like — “ Continue on the 
-same road for about three furlongs till you come 
to an old pine tree blasted by lighting (1921) and 
look out for a well-worn foot-path on the left. 
About ten minutes walk down the path takes you 
to...”. Personally, time and distance play queer 
tricks on me when J ramble among the hills. 


Maps I have purposcly avoided. Casual and un- 
conventional maps, though looking scholarly, mostry 
-“ the dark passages shun, and hold a farthing candle 
to the sun”, As for technically correct maps, read. 
ing conventions have to be known. Ad hoc local 
instructions are about the best. oe 


The conversational bits, the straight articles 
and the stories at the end contain the answers, I 
hope, to most of the questions which an inquisitive 
visitor might think of regarding the day-to-day life 
of the permanent srisidents of the locality. Scores 
-of interesting tacts lie concealed in the stories. As 
for the emotional reactions, they are neither the 
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author’s nor the reader’s, but of the respective 
characters. 


If I started giving credit to all who have helped 
me, directly or indirectly, with information, matiriay 
(like books and photographs), guidance (positive and 
negative), and so on, the list would be long and yet 
remain incomplete. AH the same, I record my grali- 
tude to the Tea Board, The Coffee Board, The 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, The 
Tourist Department of the Government of India 
(Madras office), Mr. L. F. Hector (Photographer, 
Kodaikanal), and Prof. V. S. Krishnaswami and 
Shri Homi Taleyarkhan from whose books on Kodai- 
kanal and the Nilgiris, respectively, I have received. 
some help. 


I also thank Tamil Puthakalayam, the publishers. 
of my ‘Ten-nattu Malai Oorgal’, who have kindly 
ventured into English work with this book. I thank 
the Printers too who have complied with my last 
minute corrective requests with a smile. 


= I shall be grateful to readers who take the 
trouble to point out errors and also suggest improve~ 
ments, 


Madras. 


20-5-1961 M. S. Kalyanasundaram. 


STRANGE RELUCTANCE 


The examinations were over. Naganathan asked 
his friend Kothandapani, “How do you propose 
spending your summer vacation? Why don’t you go 
along with me to my village? | had suggested it 
last year too; but you had received an invitation 
from your Periyappa (father's elder brother) at 
Kodaikanal.”’ | 


Kothandapani commented witha bitter smile, 
“Do you call it an invitation? It was more acom- 
mand! And the command has been issued this time 
too. The position is made worse for me as my parents 
have left for North India in a ‘Pilgrim Special’.” 


“Then why don’t you pack off for Kodai? Why 
should you displease your uncle? By the way, I 
don’t understand your objection. Anybody would 
welcome a chance to spend the summer ina hill- 
station!”’ 


“I am aware that my reluctance would be hard 
to explain. My uncle isa very good man. He is 
well-to-do and large-hearted. But he is a stickler 
to rules, systems and discipline. He draws up a 
time-table for the next 24 hours, and expects every- 
‘body to stick’ to it. Thereis not the east doubt 
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that his schedule of work, rest and relaxation is 
excellent: all the same, I submit .that a nose-string 
does chafe even if made of the finest silk. My idea 
of a holiday is...” 


“Let me get it clear. Does it involve washing 
his clothes, running errands any number of times,...”’ 


“Oh, no. SorryifI have given you such an 
impression. There are paid men for all that. I 
shall tel] you everything in detail, hoping that you 
won’t be bored. My uncle lost his wife about 
three years ago. Now he could go and stay with 
any of his children or numerous grand-children; 
but he is not in favour of it solong as he is healthy 
and strong enough to live by himself. So he has 
planned to live in Kodaikanal in March, April and 
May, in Courtalam during June and July, and in 
Madras or wherever he is Jovingly invited during 
December and January. The remaining months, 
and in between, when necessary, he stays in his 
village. Wherever he goes, he takes his cook and 
a general servant along with him. His luggage is 
always on the heavy side as the boxes not only 
contain plenty of clothing to suit all kinds of 
weather, but a large number of books on a variety 
of topics; he also carries with him spring dumb- 
bells and light clubs which he uses regularly; and 
the box of chessmen, though not voluminous, plays 
an important part in his daily life...What I meant to 
say is that he expects me to take part in all his 
activities and be his inseparable young companion. 
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Sometimes that appears to be asking for too 
much.” 


“I follow. Though, occasionally,;it may be 
boring, such a life lays a good foundation for the 
future. To live a disciplined life at an impression- 
able age and to get acquainted with various depart- 
ments of knowledge is highly desirable. You must 
be thankful for the opportunity. You know how 
the admixture of smal] quantities of manganese, 
chromium and such like elements gives the desired 
temper or hardness to steel. I think that a leaven 
o old-world discipline would do us all alot of 
good.” 


\ 


“Oh, quite a sermon you have started to preach! 
In that case, it is quite evident that you too are 
hungry for a little chromium or manganese. IĮ shall 
study the situation and write to you after going to 
Kodai, inviting you over there. My uncle wil] not 
consider it a burden, you may be perfectly sure of 
that.” 


“I shall be grateful for ever for such an 
opportunity. But I beg of you not to do anything 
indiscreet. I should hate to be a nuisance to the 
good gentleman. And there is another factor which 
worries me. If you feel that an aged bullock and a 
young one do not make a good pair, what happens 
to the cart when the aged one is yoked on one side 
and two steers on the other? Will the cart go to 
the temple or the cinema ?” 
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“Fine! But the old bullock is very crafty. He 
will avoid both the places and drag us to ‘fresh 
meadows and pastures new.’ He has a knack for 
adjusting himself to the company present, young oF 
old, so long as no breach of basic discipline is. 
involved. You must see him losing himself among 
children one moment and discussing metaphysics. 
with aged scholars the next.” | 


‘Wonderful! One must welcome a chance to 
live with him for sometime. Besides, I have never 
been toa hill-station—though I wonder why they 
are called ‘stations’. I am not able to imagine how 
life is lived there. For instance, how are the 
houses built along the slopes? When I think of the 
people there, Iam reminded of ants creeping up 
and down a round lump of jaggery (gur) !’ 


“That’sa good joke,” said/Kothandapani, burst- 
ing into laughter. “I have heard some other people 
too talking in the same way. The builders there do 
not use the slopes just as they are while building 
houses. A lotiof intelligence and energy is spent in 
preparing a flat strip—a horizontal surface— 
bigger than the plinth area of the proposed building— 
like slicing out a piece from a guava or an apple 
with a vertical and a horizontal cut—like 
this. If there is hard granite rock in that patch, 
it has to be blown up with dynamite. But the 
‘effort is worthwhile as you get building stone on the 
spot. You may also be fucky: enough to quarry 
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some sort of clay from your jand which could be 
used as mortar material.” 


“What about bricks ?’’ 


“There is no clay in Kodai Hills suited for 
making good bricks. There is just a small quantity 
near a suburb called Vilpatti, and tiles are made of 
it; but the tiles are brittle. In Kodai, all houses 
are built of granite or some inferior sandy stone. It 
is different with Nilgiris. You find brick buildings 
there......But you are not listening.” 


“Sorry. My mind got involved in a philological 
problem. How exactly do you pronounce ‘Kodai-° 
kanal’—is the ‘o’ short or Jong ?” 


“Well, according to my uncle, it is short. That 
is the older style. Oflate, people prefer long ‘Ko’. 
They argue that Kodai with a long o means summer 
in TamiJ. But then, the idea of a summer resort is 
not more than 150 years old. Except for the Adivasis 
living in obscure and remote corners, the ancestors 
of the present residents of the agricultural villages 
in the Hills, emigrated to those areas, mostly, due to 
the harassment and cruelty of Hyder Ali, Tippu 
Sultan and others; they certainly did not think in 
terms of summer resorts. Ido not know what name 
those people gave to this area. The earliest use of 
“Kodaikanal in British Governmental records ap- 
pears to have been in 1860, The Englishman’s tongue 
shies at many-syllabled, unaccented words, and finds 
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some solace in lengthening the o—that is, according 
to my uncle. The last ‘a’ also became long. Later, 
the word dwindled to ‘Kodai’ and ‘Kodi’.” 


“ Like Ooty.” 


“Yes: but it is best not to get Jost in such 
research.” 


“JY agree. Talking of hill-stations, I have 
always had a little doubt at the back of my mind. It 
is good to live in new places and pick up new experi- 
ences, particularly, pleasant ones. AIJ the same, I 
sometimes wonder if there is not an element of 
attificiality and snobbery in the summer-resort idea, 
and whether the propaganda in its favour is not 
being overdone.” 


“What? Is it my ultra-modern friend, Nagana- 
than, who is talking like this? Or, is he switching 
me over to another lecture ?...Hills have always 
fascinated man. To build tempJes on hil] tops is an 
old idea. The appeal of the mountain differs with 
men. You yourself referred to the new experience 
and the happy experience. After knocking about 
in the sun, we appreciate the shade. At such times, 
how happy we fee] if we lie down ona stone slab in 
the doorway of a breezy temple gopuram! More 
rejuvenating is the cool breeze on the mountains. 
The grassy slopes and the wooded valleys are plea- 
sing to the mind and soothing to the eyes. We can 
walk long distances without feeling warm and tired 
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and enjoy the beauties of nature on the way; at the 
end, we are able to enjoy our meal with a healthy 
appetite. Sometimes, we carry prepared food and 
have a picnic beside a sparkling, chattering stream; 
now and then, we carry the raw materials and cook 
our food at such spots. My uncle strikes a compro- 
mise by boiling the dal and potatoes at home, before 
setting out. At such times, even poor cookery is 
accepted and appreciated.” 


“True.” 


‘The tall trees, some of which are over one 
hundred feet in height, and the huge, bare boulders 
with grotesque or impressive shapes, rouse strange 
thoughts in us. The poet, the religious man, the 
engineer and the philosopher—the reaction of each is 
different.” 


“Quite s0.” 


“For instance—take the Pillar Rocks near Kodai- 
kanal—no, not literally; the massive towering rocks 
are about 400 feet high. They always remind me of 
the two chalk pieces which our old mathematics 
master used to stand on the table before beginning the 
day’s lesson. Once, two, brothers aged 75 and 72 were 
drinking in the severe grandeur of the scene. They 
had suffered many sorrows and bereavements. Many 
promising young relatives had died well before their 
time. The younger of the two sighed deeply and 
said,-“Brother, these two rocks stand all alone like 
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us. For hundreds and thousands of years, they must 
bave watched huge boulders and giant trees around 
being uprooted and rolled down far below by earth 
tremors and storms, rain and lightning. The next 
major earthquake will perhaps send these too down 
the valley. And so will it be with us.” 


“Most thrilling. What a peg to hang his 
thoughts on!” 


LIFE IN HILL TOWNS 


The average man likes to travel now and then, 
The environmental change as well as the motion are 
soothing, Generally speaking, the Hindu is keen on 
pilgrimage; he packs off at the first opportunity to 
liquidate his accumulated religious vows if finances 
and his work permit. Itis good. Two needs are 
fulfilled thereby—the religious duty and the secular 
hunger. 


The Britisher, normally, takes off a week or two 
in the year and painfully climbs a hill or lazes beside 
the sea, the Jatter being more popular, In a seaside 
resort, he torgets his dull daily routine, and spends 
his time with his(usually neglected) family swimming, 
rowing, walking or attending entertainments. 
It is a pleasant change for everybody from 
the norma] humdrum. At the end of the holiday, 
he goes back to his work, energetic and eager, like a 

-charged battery. 


The Hindus too go to the seaside. A bath in 
the sea is considered purificatory as many rivers, 
held to be sacred, merge init. Some such spots 
boast of far-famed temples—as at Rameswaram, 
Tiruchchendur, Kanya-kumari and Dwaraka, to 
‘mention only a few. 
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Similarly, there are temples on hil] tops. The 
structures are usually associated with some natural 
phenomenon or scenic beauty of an elevating nature. 
Thus, spending a day on the mountains is not a 
novel idea to us. But the notion of creating town- 
ships on mountains for the sake of coolness, health 
and happiness is a gift from the Britisher. Though 
it is not a straight and direct gift, we may be thank-- 
ful to the giver all the same. 


The authorities of the East India Company and,. 
later, the British Government were on the look-out 
for cool and healthy places where their sick and 
wounded soldiers could convalesce and get fit for 
duty again quickly; going to England and coming 
back was time-consuming. Besides, as the Govern-- 
ment considered it its duty to play the father to 
British children orphaned during the wars, the need 
for sanatorium-schools was urgently realised. Apart 
from the practical difficulties in sending them all 
Home, the Government banked on utilising them, 
when grown up andfeducated, in the army or the 
civil services. So settlements were started at Mt. 
Abu in, Rajasthan and Sanawar in the Simla Hills. 
Colonising in the Nilgiris followed. The next stage 
was for high European officers to build their own 
homes in those areas and goon increasing the com- 
forts and prestige of the townships thus formed. 
Well-to-do Indians followed suit. Someof the settle- 
ments were chosen by the several Governments to- 
serve as their summer seats, thus assuring growing 
prosperity to those places. There may be a difference. 
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of opinion regarding the other vaunted ‘Benefits of 
the British Rule’; but the summer resort idea is 
worth being encouraged along practical lines, 


As things stand, a Jongish stay in the hills is 
possible only to the rich; the middle-class man can 
just understand what itis like in hill-stations by a 
few days’ stay whenever he happens to find some 
Spare money in his purse. There is a way by which 
this desirable experience could be made more widely 
available. Educational institutions, offices, factories 
etc. must get economical and comfortable houses 
built in hilJ-towns; the houses must be furnished 
with kitchen utensils, warm bedding etc. which must 
be hired out on a non-profit basis; rooms or suites 
must be let to the employees and their immediate 
dependants according to equitable and clear-cut 
rules. The Railway Administrations could be 
requested to offer greater concessions than at pre- 
sent. Progressive commercial bodies could agree to 
meet the travelling and rental charges of their 
employees holidaying in hill stations. Life assu- 
rance companies too could bestow sucha benefit on 
their policy-holders, with ultimate profit to them- 
selves. Ifan employee gains in health and zeal, the 
benefit accrues not only to his family or employer, 
but the whole country. A rope could be strength- 
ened by using more fibre and thickening it; but the 
better way would be to strengthen the fibres them- 
selves by some scientific process.’ 


HILL STATIONS OF INDIA 


When the British ruled over India, certain hill- 
stations were chosen and developed to serve as 
Summer Headquarters for the Indian and the 
severa] Provincial Governments. Such townships 
prospered and became popular quickly. At the 
same time, some other towns too, which did not 
receive such stimulus, came into being and grew. 


Simla was common to the Punjab and the 
Central Governments. It is now the capital of 
Himachal] Pradesh. It is situated on the southern 
Slopes of the Himalayas and is about 7,000 feet 
above sea-Jeve]. From Kalka, at the foot of the 
hills, a railway line as well as a motorable road take 
one to Simla about 60 miles away. The railway 
carriages are amusingly small; and so is the engine 
which, however, is very powerful. ‘Rail-motors? 
serve first class passengers. No need has been 
found for a rack railway, as is to be seen on a part 
of the Nilgiri Jine, as the gradient is not so steep. 
There are 103 tunnels between Kalka and Simla 
whose lengths add up to about five miles. The 
Sections spanning certain valleys have been con- 
structed with great skill and courage. The 
Supporting bridge consists of tier upon tier of spans 
which look like a tower built with playing cards, 
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but with the broadside up. The number of the 
spans in each row naturally increases as one goes up 
from the bottom of the valley. 


i 












ae an Nng À 


Though the altitude is only 7,000 feet, there is 
snowfall in Simla because of its latitude which is 
31°. (Anaimudi, in the South, experiences no 
snowfall, though its height is’ 8,800 feet, as -its 
latitude is only about 12°. Students of geography 
may remember that Kilima-Njaro in Africa, IS 
snow-covered from 15,000 feet up, though it is 
within 3° of the Equator). Snowfall] is an interest- 
ing natural phenomenon which one must experience 
at least once. It is strangely exhilarating not only to 
man but to birds too—though when the snow begins 
to thaw,out there is much suffering. Well-to-do 
people indulge in games like skating and skiing 
which involve breath-taking moments. 


There are hot sulphur springs on the banks of 
the Sutlej, a few miles away from Simla. Steaming 
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water bubbling up within a few feet of the icy cold 
water of the river has to be seen to be believed. Of 
course, the stink of hydrogen sulphide is trying, to 
put it mildly. 


Dalhousie and the valleys of Kangra and Kulu 
are good to see and live in. Kulu is famous for its 
apple and pear gardens. Fruit baskets starting 
their journey from there go to distant nooks and 
corners of our country. 


Kashmir cannot be disposed of ina few lines; 
whole volumes have been written about it. It is 
world-famous as a tourist’s paradise. Srinagar, its 
capital, is located on the banks of the Jhelum, at 
about 5,200 feet above sea-level. It has a popula- 
tion of two lakhs. People live in masonry houses 
built on land and in wooden ‘house-boats’ floating 
on the river. Small boats, plying on the river, take 
the place of the hackney carriages elsewhere. 
Many bridges span the Jhelum within the city 
limits and serve as Jand-marks. A few miles off are 
vast and beautiful lakes and dreamlike gardens. 
Seen from Shankaracharya Hill, 1,000 feet high, 
Srinagar looks like a pretty relief map. o 


Visitors to Kashmir do not stay in Srinagar all 
the time. They move out to Gulmarg (8,500 feet), 
Pahalgam (8,500 feet) and so on according to the 
climatic conditions. Itis difficult to describe the 
beauty and fertility of the Kashmir valley, a fairly 
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flat piece of Jand 80 miles long and 25 broad, over 
which sky-scraping snow ranges preside. 


One can go to Srinagar by air or by rail and 
road, Pathankot beyond Amritsar being the rail- 
head. The motor road is 270 miles long. The 
journey is interesting. The road tunnel construc- 
ted at Banihal (8,750’) is a tidy piece of engineering 
“work. 


Besides shawl-weaving and silk-weaving and 
elaborate embroidery, carpets, woollen fabrics, 
papermache, gold and silver ornaments, ornamental 
‘wooden ware and copper ware are manufactured in 
Kashmir. Coal is also mined. 


Nainital (6,350) was the summer headquarters 
of the United Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. The 
name signifies that itis Naini Devi’s lake. There 
are two Other big.Tals and many smaller ones, 
besides, there. Boating in the lakes is very plea- 
sant. The rail-head for Nainital is Kathgodam, 22 
miles away by road. i 


Almora and Ranikhet are also desirable places. 
Almora isthe seat of a number of educational, 
religious and cultural institutions, including those 
‘sponsored by Sri Ramakrishna Mission, It is 30 
miles from Ranikhet and 83 miles from Kathgodam 
by a good motor road. 
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Mussooree (6,580 feet), 22 miles distant from 
Dehra Dun, flourished and grew under the lavish 
patronage of the Indian rajas. The authorities 
release the up-traffic and down-traffic, turn by turn, 
according to a schedule. To watch the long line of 
motor vehicles from a distance is interesting. There 
are good educational institutions in Mussooree. The 
training centre of the Indian Administrative Service 
is located there. 


Darjeeling (7,000’) was the summer capital of 
Bengal. Kanchanjanga and some other high Hima- 
layan peaks can be seen from there. Seven miles off 
is Tiger Hill from where a view of Mt. Everest can 
be had. Darjeeling is the jumping-off point for 
Everest climbers. 


Shillong, the capital of Assam, is its summer. 
headquarters too. Itis 4,000 feet high. It is famed 
for its natural beauty. There are many waterfalls 
round about of which Mausmayi is the most famous. 
It has a drop of more than one thousand feet, Cher- 
rapunji, known for the heaviest recorded rainfall in 
the world, is near Shillong. The tea gardens of that 
region are very picturesque. Assam is rich in 
elephants; the rhinoceros is to be found there too. 


The summer resort of Bihar is Ranchi. It will 
be remembered that Bihar is our main source of lac. 
Naturally, there is a lac research institute at Ranchi. 


The headquarters of the Coal Development Corpo- 
ration is also there. i 
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The hill-resort of Rajasthan may not be so 
readily recollected. Itis Mt. Abu on the Aravalli 
ranges. It is interesting to note that its highest 
point, Guru Shikar, 5,660 feet above mean sea level 
js also the highest point between the Himalayas and 
the Nilgiris. The township is 17 miles by road 
from Abu Road on the Western Railway. The rain- 
fal] there is heavy; and the climate is pleasant. 
Plant life is verdant there. About a mile to the 
north of Abu Road are some Jain temples which are 
famed for their exquisite work in marble. 


Pachmarhi (pronounced somewhat like Pach- 
madi) is in the Madhya Pradesh, its height being 
4,500 feet. It is heavily forested. It has many 
features of importance to geologists. Its railhead, 
Piparia, on the Bombay-Jabalpur line, is 32 miles 
distant; the road is good. There are military 
training institutions of the Central Government 
there. The sulphur springs at Anoni, about seven 
miles from Piparia, are visited by hundreds of 
people suffering from.skin diseases. 


Mahabaleshwar (4,500’) of old Bombay State is 
now in Maharashtra. It is 75 miles distant from 
Poona; and the motor road is very fine. March, 
April and May are happy months there; but it 
becomes very’rainy when the S.W. monsoon breaks, 
the average annual rainfall being about 240”. Some 
of the densest forests could be seen there. The 
verdure of that region in October is beyond 
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description, Waterfalls are mighty and abundant. 
there, as is to be expected. 


The place has religious significance too as the 
river Krishna has its source there; a temple for 
Lord Krishna has been built there, 


The fort of Pratapgarh, founded by the warrior- 
king Shivaji, is eight miles off from Mahabaleshwar. 


Eleven miles from Mahabaleshwar and on a 
good motor-road is Panchgani, a pleasant place to 
live in. When it rains heavily at the former 
place—between June and September—Panchgani 
is very’attractive. 


It is unfortunate that Andhra Pradesh js poor in 
hill-towns. 90 years ago, a district collector called 
Horseley tried to develop a promising hill village 
called Mallanakonda, about 10 miles from Madana- 
palle. That scheme is being revived. That spot is. 
about 4,500 feet above sea level. Another place 
which could be developed is Tannipandal, on the 
border between Chingleput and Chittore districts 
and 60 miles .from Madras. It is part of the 
Kambakkam hills in the Kalahasti range. Thenorth 
end of the region is a tableland with an area of 
about two square miles, the height being about 2,000 
feet. The region is wooded and has some waterfalls. 
The climate is bracing. 


The question of hil] stations does not arise seri- 
ously in the case of Mysore State whose genera] 
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elevation is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. But 
Mercara, in Coorg, on the Mysore-Mangalore road, 
deserves special mention. Coorg is famous for its. 
fruit gardens and coffee estates. The average 
annual yield of coffee is about 9,000 tons; and the 
figure is rising. Cardamom is also grown there. 
Since the Cauvery rises in Coorg, the Cauvery 
festival is important there; it is celebrated in 
October. 


Nandi Hills in Kolar district also deserve men- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi stayed there twice with 
great benefit; and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II of 
England and her husband stayed there recently. 


What was said of Mysore more or less applies to 
Travancore; there are garden homes and villages 
scatterred all over the verdant slopes. AH the 
same, Munnar deserves mention as a well-developed 
‘town. The Pallivasal hydro-electric works are 
nearby. Munnar can be reached both from 
Bodinayakkanur in Madurai district and Udumalpet. 
A ropeway for transporting luggage is on the former 
route. 


Madras State is lucky in its hill-stations. Ooty, 
Coonoor and Kotagiri in the Nilgiris and Kodai- 
kanal in the Palnis were born, in their modern form, 
about 140 years ago. Yercaud, in the Shevaroy 
Hills of Salem district, had its start earlier. Later 
chapters deal with these in some detail. 
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Courtalam in Tirunelveli district may be consi- 
dered not to have a place in this chapter as it is not 
a township high upa hill; but as a health-giving 
place, it is not to be ignored. It has hills and 
and pleasure-giving waterfalls for its back-ground 
which is good enough. Tenkasi, three miles 
off, on the Madura-Trivandrum line, is its railhead. 
The moisture-laden south-west winds of June- 
July-August pass through certain gaps in the 
mountains and bring Courtalam the benefit of 
invigorating showers. The streams swell with 
the rains in the upper hills and come down cascad- 
ing. People anoint themselves with an abundance 
of oil and stand under the falls which thrash off the 
oil without leaving a trace. Wags joke about 
separating the oil from the thickly emulsified stream 
and reselling it to the bathers! Some people go 
mad over this programme and bathe a number of 
times at all hours of the day sparing a few around 
midnight. But perhaps the word ‘mad’ has to be 
expunged. There isa common belief that the bath 
is a cure for mental disorders ; though unproved, the 
Government is desirous of giving the benefit of 
doubt to such patients and arranges to station 
batches of mental cases and supervises their 
bath-treatment. Some of the falls are a bit far 
away; but they repay the trouble taken to reach 
them. 


¥ * * 


l Now, at this stage, one might be inclined to 
think that the number of hill-towns could be much 
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larger and that many of them could be within easy 
distance of our normal place ofresidence. It is not 
an unreasonable thought. All that is required is: 
a range of hills; an easy gradient, say, not more 
than 30° of elevation; a fair density of plant life, 
indicating at least a soil-depth of four or five feet; 
a perennial source of water, existing or potential - 
Asking for a mountain in Tanjore district is a tall 
order. But in mountainous districts, many places 
could be found to answer to the above specification. 
But there is one danger to be taken into account. 
Damp and forested regions upto a height of 4,000 
feet are usually malarial, It would bea rich joke 
if we go to a health resort and contract malaria, 
perhaps for life, But considering that we have now 
the means for eradicating mosquitoes or at least 
malaria-potential, and that both preventive and 
curative medicines are easily available, the danger 
practically vanishes. Hence, if rich and influential 
people coordinate their resources, and take full 
advantage of Governmental help, even hills of a 
few thousand feet in height could be turned into 
resorts for short or long holidays. In addition to 
the sponsors getting what they want, the common 
people round about are also benefited. This is 
illustrated in Pasumalai, just south of Madurai. 
A similar hill resort has been created near 
Hyderabad also. Shivpuri, 112 miles from Gwalior, 
is an outstanding example of this idea. The place 
is only 1,400 feet above sea-level, But due to the 
endeavours of Maharaja Madhava Rao Scindhia, 
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Shivpuri has: become an attractive and comfortable 
hill town. There is a narrow gauge railway line 
between Gwalior and Shivpuri. 


A desire aiming at the good of many, intelligent 
planning, and confident endeavour—by these is 
human life elevated. 
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Naganathan got a ietter from Kothandapani, 
inviting him to Kodaikanal with sincerity and love 
and also urging on him to plan tostayas long as his 
other affairs permitted and not to feel embarrassed 
over the matter. The inviter had given certain 
detailed instructions-too. “* ........ Bring whatever 
woollen clothing and bedding and also heavy cotton 
stuff that you might be. having; also a muffler and 
an umbrella. If you don’t have much of these—most 
of us don’t have any—try to borrow. You know 
the proverb about begging, borrowing or Stealing; 
let us vote for the second one. If that vote fetches 
nothing, don’t worry; I have enough to spare for 
you and have some left over, Well, what is it I hear 
you remark? Is it that I could have omitted the 
earlier lines? A story hangs thereby, my boy. I shall 
tell it to you when we meet. 


“Buy a combined rail-bus ticket. You could be 
sure of your seat in the bus, then. Not only that, 
you will do well to buy a return ticket; the Railway 
shows some concession, though the road transport 
company does not. You may bring your drawing 
materials. You will have many opportunities of 
showing Dame Nature what you could do! No need 
to bring too much money......... 3 
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Naganathan was overjoyed on receiving that 
playful and loving letter. His father wrote a very 
respectful and grateful letter to Kothandapant’s 
uncle! and requested him not to hesitate to take 
suitable action if Naganathan behaved improperly. 
But he knew, at the bottom of' his heart, that 
there would be no occasion for his son being pulled 
up. Naganathan set out, care-free and full of 
pleasant dreams, 


The bus left Kodai Road railway station at 
about eight inthe morning. She was a mail-carrier, 
and had to stop at post offices on the way to hand 
over and take in mail bags. He found Nilakkottal 
aud Batlagundu (Vattalakkundu) to be bigger than 
he had expected. The black-topped road was well 
laid and even. Buses and lorries plied up and down 
with ease. There was gusty wind from his left, 
that is the south, between Ammayanayakkanur and 
Nilakkottai; some fellow passengers gave the 
assurance that the place was windy most of the 
year, May to September being particularly so. He 
wondered if wind-mills combined with pumping 
sets would not be a good proposition in that region. 
It was red gravelly soil; if plenty of water was 
assured, fruit trees would grow well there, Most 
of the land was unused or sparsely cultivated. 


Naganathan felt emotional when he “was told 
that Batlagundu was the birth-place of the philoso- 
pher-novelist, B. R. Rajamayyar, who died before 
the turn of the century. Naganathan had written. 
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an article for his college magazine on the first two 
Tamil novels: ‘Pratapa Mudaliar Charitram’ by 
Munsif Vedanayakam Pillai and ‘Kamalambal 
Charitram’ by Rajam Ayyar. The Jatter’s ‘Rambles. 
in Vedanta’ in English is a collection of religious 
and philosophical articles which he wrote for 
‘Prabuddha Bharata’, now being issued from 
Almora. The journal was started and ably edited 
by Rajam Ayyar on the suggestion of Swami 
Vivekananda. He was only 26 when he died. 


When the bus pulled out of Batlagundu and 
travelled four miles, she reached the Ghat Road 
junction and turned to the right towards the hills. 
Kodaikanal is 34 miles from there. 


The bus went over a smal] and strong bridge 
spanning a stream ‘called Manjalar (yellow river or 
turmeric river). Naganathan had noticed the 
stream just beyond Batlagundu but he had not been 
impressed. It may be noted that the stream be- 


longs to the Vaigai system. 


Naganathan’s attention was drawn toa new 
kind of cultivation in the neighbourhood of Gangu- 
varupatti. He learnt that they were grape farms. 
A fellow-passenger told him that due to someone’s. 
persevering and successful research programme, the 
vines had been made to yield sweet grapes instead 
of the notoriously sour grapes of earlier days. But 
Naganathan was not able to check up on it as the 
bus passed past the farms ‘quickly. Thirst and dis- 
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appointment distracted him. So he consoled him- 
self with the words, “I think those grapes are 
sour!” Such of the passengers who caught on to 
the joke laughed., 


A little way off, some barren ridges, which 
‘were long and narrow, came to view. Along the 
crest-of their hunched backs were some rocks with 
spaces in between. Naganathan remarked that, 
from a distance, they resembled chameleons. Some- 
-one informed him that they were locally known as 
‘Chameleon Ridges. For long periods, man and 
‘cattle, including sheep, had been having a go at the 
plant life on the ridges thoughtlessly ; and rain and 
wind completed the mischief thus started ; today 
they are bereft of soil and vegetation—mused the 
‘young man. 


The actual hill section of the road starts at the 
‘place where the board with the legend “Elevation 
1000 feet’? stands. The man who conceived and 
planned the road inits present form was an army 
‘engineer called Law. He had done similar work in 
the Nilgiris. The road has been named.Law’s Ghat 
Road. It is aigood road, black-topped mostly, and 
‘built with cement in between were excessive wear 
and tear is expected. Its bridges are strong and 
have a simple beauty. Frequent turns and bends 
have to be expected on a mountain road; but some 
bends are so sharp that they are called hair-pin 
bends ; it needs an expert and cautious driver to 
negotiate them comfortably and safely. In the 
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early days the road was so narrow at places and the 
bends so nasty that the big buses of today could not 
have traversed them at all. In course of time, such 
defects have been removed ; and the road is being 
improved all the time, 


Naganathan saw at a distancea big waterfall 
which looked like bubbling and foaming milk. He 
was surprised to learn that it was an earlier stage of 
the Manjalar river. He enquired if electricity was 
generated with the help of sucha sheer drop, and 
regretted to learn that the water was not perennial 
and, therefore, not used for that purpose. 


He was amazed to think of the vast quantities 

cf hard blue granite that hadto be blown up 

and mostly wasted to make way for the road. He 

also admired the virility of the plants, big and 
small, which struggled hard to exist and flourish. 


At a number of places, dust tracks leading to 
hill villages take off from the Ghat Road. Passen- 
gers getting in and out of buses at such lonely spots 
is a puzzling sight to a town dweller. But the goods 
traffic is more important at such junctions. Cover- 
ed bullock carts and horses smelling acridly of en- 
crusted sweat are loaded with plantains. At impor- 
tant junctions, hillocks of plantains, bound for 
Madras and other distant places, await the lorries. 
Naganathan asked the other passengers all about 
-those villages and the kind of life the people there 
ived, Hewas taken aback to hear that the local 
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people avoid eating the plantain for fear of getting 
fever. It was sad to see the people grouped in pan 
shops and coffee stalls because of the havoc played 
on them by malaria; their spleen and-liver were en- 
larged; and their skin was sallow and stretched. But 
the people affected seemed to take it easier than 
Naganathan could manage. Hereafter, it ,is possi- 
ble to keep the evil down or uproot it if the people 
and the Government co-operate. 


Soon, huge plantations of plantain, coffee and 
orange began to fill Naganathan’s thoughts. How 
big the plantain leaves were, and how shiny and 
virile! The gardens lay not merely on either side the- 
road, ribbon like, but extended deep into the valleys. 
and high up the hill-slopes. Individual leaves could 
not be seen in the clusters far off; but when the sun 
shone on them and the breeze gently wafted them,,. 
they dazzled so gracefully that a sensitive poet could 
perhaps feel their mystic joy in his heart; but it is. 
doubtful if his stock of words would serve him 
true. 


In between, are other fruit trees like the jack. 
Indeed, how kind Nature is to them! The trees are 
laden with fruit—from the roots right up to the top- 
most branch. The fruits hug the tree just as we see 
baby monkeys trustfully clinging to their mothers. 
Mango, custard apple and papaya are the other im- 
portant fruit trees; the pineapple, of course, grows. 
just on the ground. Well-propped vinesof chou-. 
chou or Bangalore brinjal are also to be seen with. 
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the fruits hanging down like so many electric bulbs. 
Even common flowers are bigger and more full of 
life there; and they seem to look back at us and ask, 
«Now, am I not grand ?” 


When Naganathan saw lonely cottages nestling 
among verdant trees beside a gurgling stream, he 
thought it was an ideal place to live in. Later, 
when he mentioned it to his friend’s uncle, he got 
cold water thrown on his enthusiasm. The old 
gentleman smiled and said, ‘“‘Such spots appeal to 
me too. But I would be asking for trouble if I 
don’t take the discomforts of the place also into 
consideration. A man who looks at well-dressed 
children playing happily in a park and rhapsodises 
over his love of children forgets, or does not know, 
‘the physical and emotional ills that children are 
innately heir to. andora’s box contains an assort- 
ment of evils specially meant for such cottagers. A 
cyclonic storm which uproots a huge tree, a line- 
squall which lays flat a long strip of plantain trees 
and makes the owner wonder what particular sin he 
has been punished for, the hog and the porcupine 
which have a devastating go at potatoes and plan- 
tain trees just beginning to bear, the sneaky little 
beasts which eat their way through coffee-cherries 
when they are just ripening, the thousand insect 
pests, rain which looks like never-ending, the tiger 
and the cheetah lying in wait for cattle, severe ague 
and fever which do not permit of the shifting of the 
patient, special and expensive arrangements which 
have to be made for the education of. the children, 
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the sickening tug-of-war with the farm-labourers, 
the heart-rending bargains’ driven by the middlemen, 
and so on. The plantain which we glibly peel off 
and eat contains not only the constituents which a 
scientist can analyse in his laboratory, but these 
emotional factors—laughter and tears—as well.” 

The elderly gentleman was not given to reeling off 
such a talk voluntarily. Naganathan played thc 
part of acalfand stimulated the mother-cow into. 
secreting such milk, as is said of the Gita. 


Naganathan was seeing coffee and cardamom 
gardens for the first time. Most of the coffee plants 
were pruned ata height of four or five feet and 
were, therefore, short and stocky. Their sturdy 
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twigs, spread out more or less horizontally, had 
sprouted recently and were full of white flowers. 
But some of the plants were not pruned and grew to- 
a height of 12 or 15 feet. Naganathan naturally 
asked which was the right thing to do—to prune or 
not to prune. Most answers were vague or silly or- 
jocular, like— “You see cropping (clipping the hair) 
is the mode now; but occasionally you come 
across chaps like me having a tuft!” One man, 
however, said, ‘‘To let them grow was the old. 
method; now pruning is the rule. Coffee plants need 
shade. You see those trees with beautiful feathery 
leaves ? They are called grevillea or silver oak. The 
plank from the silver oak is light, speckled like a 
cobra, and very suitable for panelling work. 
Grevillea .is planted as a shade tree. Where shade 
trees are not easy to arrange, it is perhaps better to 
let the coffee plant grow 'to its full height as the 
upper part can give shade to the lower. But why 
they are having unpruned trees in this region, I 
cannot Say.’’ 


Some of the passengers might have thought it 
strange that an expensively educated young man 
was so ignorant in such elementary matters. On 
the other hand, it was just possible that many of 
them might not have got into a railway train till 
they were in their twenties! 


The young man put a lot of intelligent ques~, 
tions about cardamom cultivation also. He learnt 
that it required damp humous soil under shade, . 
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‘without water stagnating. South Indian valley 
slopes, between 3000 and 4000 feet in height—a 
region which is highly malarial—is best suited for 
it. Cardamom plants have to be cared for in the 
same way as hill plantain trees; that is, removal of 
superfluous leaves, removal of undesirable root- 
shoots and general tidying up four or five times in 
the year is needed. Cardamom leaves resemble the 
leaves of ginger or turmeric; but they are longer 
and narrower, firmer and of a darker green. (Ginger 
also thrives in that region). Stringy off-shoots 
from the buried part of the stem bear flowers which, 
later, bear fruit. The flower is white and crinkled 
and bears bright red markings. AIl parts of the 
plant like the flower, its stalk and tender leaves 
have the cardamom fragrance. The plants are, 
normally, four or five feet high. 


At Ooththu, where the old foot-track branches 
off for Pannai-kadu, there was a halt of about ten 
‘minutes. A passenger, who appreciated Nagana- 
than’s hunger for local lore, narrated how that 
agricultural hamlet was born. The pioneers from 
the Plains had to face many difficulties, chief among 
them being wild animals and the mosquito. Of those 
who perished in the endeavour, the tale will never 
be told; but some succeeded beyond their dreams, 
became very rich and built fine houses. Tenacity 
and self-dependence were among their traits. Know- 
ing the deJays and objections born of Governmen- 
tal red-tape, they have arranged for the hygienic 
water supply of the township by their own efforts 
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and in quite a simple way. They have built up a 
high school too. A motorable road has been laid 
right up to the settlement; and some of the buses 


are scheduled to run upto Pannai-kadu and get 
back to Ghat Road. 


Beyond Pannaikkadu is Thandikkudi where too 
plantains, oranges, coffee etc. grow. A Government- 
al honey development station is located there. 


Naganathan observed mile-stones and elevation 
indicators with interest. When the bus went on 
first gear, panting and gasping, the noise was harsh 
and not conducive to conversation. But the young 
man persisted and gathered a good deal of informa- 
tion. Gooseberry (nelli; amla) and myrobalan 
(kadukkai hud); trees grow by themselves on either 
side of the road. The latter were then in flower. Le- 
mon grass had growngluxuriently. (Lemon-grass oil, 
used for lemon-flavouring, is extracted on a consi- 
derable scale in Travancore). A small variety of 
date too was to be seen plentifully. Massive honey- 
hives were hanging from high branches. They 
reminded him of the kurinji (Strobilanthus Kunthi- 
anus) plant whose flowers are rich in honey. As 
soon as he uttered the word, a good deal of enthu- 
Siastic information flowed in, full of contradictions 
and arguments. Kurinji is a smali bush. It fo- 
wers once in twelve years, though certain varieties 
elsewhere have other cycles. The flower is coloured 
a delicate mauve. During the year of flowering, 
whole hillsides seem covered with green and mauve 
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persian rugs, as the plants put forth flower like mad, 
as if they are trying to make up for their slackness 
in the previous eleven years. The quantity of honey 
in each flower is also considerable. So, everywhere 
one hears the hum of the bees and sees hives being 
built and filled. 


“Does it mean that people will get stung fre- 
quently?’ someone asked. The question was based on 
a misconception. Bees sting only when forced to by 
panic or irritation. Where stinging is concerned, 
bees stand on a different footing from creatures like 
scorpions in one important respect. A scorpion can 
sting over and over again; a bee issues its own death 
warrant when it stings us for the reason that the 
sting gets torn, with fatal results, out of the bee’s 
body, and lodges in our skin. 


Bees which people rear in artificial hives are 
smaller than the jungle or rock bees. The sting of 
the rock bee is more painful and dangerous. A dog 
whom a number of them attacked in a moment of 
misdirected irritation died in a few minutes. Rock- 
bee honey is coarser than domestic honey. Rock- 
bees build a single comb of a sufficiently large size; 
the domestic bees build a number of parallel combs, 
one after the other, according to the immediate 
needs, the space between the combs being precisely 
calculated to conserve the warmth of the hive and 
also permit of easy movement inside. The bees 
know the technique by instinct, 
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Those who feel some kind of squeamishness. 
about using honey can forget the usual objections. 
where domestic hives are concerned. The eggs and 
the pupae are to be found only in the Jowest of the 
boxes, which is bigger than the upper ones; and the 
honey from the combs in that brood-box is not 
extracted. The combs in the upper boxes are 
whirled in a contrivance called the extractor; and 
the honey does not have to be touched by hand. 
Neither need we have any serious scruple about | 
stealing the legitimate and hard-earned property of 
the insects. Since we make life safe and comfor- 
table for the bees and protect them from their natu- 
ral enemies, which are many and varied, the bees 
are able to collect, cure and store more honey than 
they could normally use. It is somewhat like impro- 
ving the poor yield ofa cow to an extent that its 
calf could not drink all the increased quantity of 
milk. It will also be noted that the bee keeper 
suppliesisugar-water to the bees when persistent rains 
destroy the pastures and also force the bees to. 
remain indoors. 


The talk reverted to kurinji; and 1970 was men-. 
tioned as the next kurinji year. Someone tried to 
connect the kurinji cycle with the Maha-makham. 
cycle; but facts were against such a theory. 


„Listening to such talk, Naganathan was grate-. 
ful for that bus-trip. One could learn so much— 
with an occasional use of a pinch of salt—from such 
people who are deep reoted in the soil. 
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The passengers kept on -talking. The bus kept 
on polluting the pure mountain air with its oily 
smoke. There was a park with seats and statues at 
an unexpected spot. A turn on -the road revealed a 
areligious structure. Road metal was being got 
‘ready at many places. Seeing men and women 
hunched over their harsh work, the young man’s 
` heart melted and he wished that machines were used 
for breaking stone. A few moments later, jhe said 
to himself—‘‘Oil to appease the machine’s thirst; 
kanji (gruel) to satisfy man’s hunger; let it be kanji 
in our present economy.” 


Another big bend; anda terraced grass farm 
came to view. Naganathan had seen the municipal 
grass farm near Madurai. Here too,a big variety 
of grass was being raised. The terraced greenery 
was thrilling. The farm belonged to the Society of 
Jesus, whose cattlesheds could be seen on the crest 
of the mound. Aninspector of some Government 
department, who was familiar with the locality, told 
Naganathan of the prehistoric structures called dol- 
mens, made of three big stone slabs for the walls 
and one for the roof, which could be seen on the 
other side of the cattle sheds. Nobody knows 
definitely who built them and when and why—whe- 
ther they were residences or burial places or shelters 
from danger. The slopesof the Palni Hills contain 
many things of great interest to antiquarians. 
‘Some of the pottery, including burial urns, got 
from there, could be seen and studied in museums. 
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At some places could be seen irregular stones. 
fixed erect on the periphery of a rough circle like a 
miniature stone-henge; the purpose of such an ar- 
rangement is also not known. 


The region beyond the grass farm is called 
Perumal-malai.. The bus stopped -in front of a 
hamlet. It suddenly got chiller; and Naganthan’s 
muffler, which served only as an ornamental scarf 
round his neck till then, was wrapped round the 
head -and ears. The ‘gentleman who had been 
talking about the dolmens now came out with 
information about the famed Perumal Peak. “The 
Peak is 7,300.feet above mean sea-level, about 500 
feet above the level of the Lake and about 370 feet 
below the Observatory summit. ...... Oh, no; that 
isnot the highest peak. Vembadi Peak, which is. 
on the way to Munnar in the west, is the highest 
point, the height being 8,221 feet. Many visitors. 
to Kodaikanal make it a point to climb the Perumal 
Peak. The trail is narrow and rugged and more 
fit for goats. ...... There—that is the place where it 
branches off. What are you looking for? The 
Peak? No, we can’t see it from here. Weare too 
close. We can see it after we go a few furlongs. 
The great truths of life and great teachers are also- 
like that! We can’t estimate them properly when 
too close! We can see it from many places in 
Kodaikanal. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
party made the Peak a corner of one of the many 
triangles into which the country was divided for 
purposes of measurement; there is a stone 
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inscription there mentioning the fact. We can see 
parts of Coimbatore, Tiruchirapalli,’ Madurai and 
Nilgiri districts from there. ...The sea? Theoreti- 
cally, itis possible to see the sea on the eastern 
side; but low down on the horizon, 70 or 80 miles 
away, one can’t be sure of what exactly one is seeing. 


“If you are planning to do the Peak, you had 
better make a small party of five or six. Take 
your umbrellas; but don’t use them if the wind is 
strong. Take some light refreshment, but not such 
as would create,a,thirst. Take some cool drinks, say, 
butter-milk, but don’t fill yourself up. It would be 
wise to make all the arrangements the previous day 
and come down by the first bus in the morning. If 
you arenot used to exertion, fix up with a local 
man to carry ycur,things; he can guide you and also 
fetch water from the valley, many hundred feet 
below, if necessary.” 


The bus stopped at unscheduled places for. 
the benefit of those residing in lone houses there. 
Beyond those houses is a big wood called Tiger 
Shola. It is three miles long, and can boast of 
being the longest single shola of Kodaikanal. It 
extends a good deal above and below the road. It 
is densely packed with ancient trees, some of which 
are valuable as timber. Mosses and lichens hang 
from the branches. Monkeys which squat on tha 
parapet wall of the road, either for warm, fresh air, 
or out of sheer monkeyishness dive into the bushy 
valley when a bus approaches—unless they have 
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recognised the noisy, smelly red giants to be harm- 
less passers-by. Naganathan inproved his 
knowledge by further questioning. A black monkey 
concealed somewhere cried ‘Whirr, whirr’ likea 
thin, tough cane being swung vigorously. An ibex 
mooed abruptly and harshly, like an old man 
coughing, but much louder. Cicadas hidden in the 
trees set up a sharp chirp, starting and stopping 
almost in unison. A black and brown jungle 
squirrel, about 20 inches long, jumped with con- 
fidence from one branch to:another many feet away. 
A snake had been crushed on the road by an earlier 
vehicle and made a mess of. He asked the inevit- 
able question about the existence of tigers in that 
‘wood. He wastold, in essence, “This wood is 
called Tiger Shola. But tigers do not stay here 
permanently. There was a visitation by a family 
about two months back; the animals stayed for 
about ten days, killed half a dozen heads of cattle, 
and decamped when local hunters got busy. A 
tiger will travel 50 or 60 miles in a night easily, if 
necessary. Cheetahs are permanent residents. 
Boars and porcupines are the natura] enemies of 
farmers. The latter try to shoot them by lying 
in wait or by setting up a spring gun; the trigger 
being expected to operate when the animal trips 
against a string fixed in the line of fire. If the 
attempt succeeds, the gardeners get a much-desired 
meat-meal,or a good price. There are bears in 
the lower woods, but not in numbers.” That led 


to the narration of an encounter between a lorry 


driver and a bear, in which the bear got killed: the 
story had risen to an epic level with the telling. 


As the talk was getting watered, the bus 
reached the famous Silver Cascade. Naganathan 
had seen pictures of it, one in a Tamil reference 
book being wrongly named. He had also a feeling 
that it had played an honorary part in some Tamil 
film. It appeared more imposing than he had 
imagined. It was nearly 200 feet high. The 
surplus water of the Kodaikanal Lake combined 
with a few other streams and became the Silver 
Cascade stream, which, in turn, enriched the Shan- 
mukhanadi near PalJni. ...... That piece of 
information set the young -man thinking. The 
Shanmukhanadi is a tributary of the Amaravathi 
which, in turn, flows into the Cauvery. Strange! 
Who would have thought that a stream flowing in 
the heart of Madurai district, as it were, belonged 
to the Cauvery system? He had to readjust his 
geographical notions. In fact, if the whole of our 
country were to be regrouped as river system 
regions, we should be prepared for many such 
shocks. But such a rearrangement would be a 


progressive measure. 


The bus halted at Shenbaganur. There isa 
Jesuit Seminary there, called the Sacred Heart 
College ; it was founded in 1895. The Fathers and 
Brothers there have no personal possessions and 
are dedicated to their religion. They practise a 
self-abnegating community life. Mention of 
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«Shenbaganur’ stirred vague memories in Naga- 
nathan. They took shape as soon as his eye caught 
sight of the post office, there. It had been praised 
often as an ideal post office, and given awards. 
Even the Director-Genera] had sent a watch to 
the postmaster, who is a Brother of the Society,. 
in appreciation of his good work. It was a very 
unusual thing to do. People were gratified to find. 
that merit is recognised wherever it be. 


Naganathan had observed eucalyptus trees. 
from five miles lower down. They were in greater 
abundance and better form round about the 
College. They were quite tall, with stout and 
cylindrical trunks; and branches put forth only 
higher up. He had read about them and seen 
illustrations ; but personal experieace moved him 
Strangely. He compared the tallest tree with the 
tallest temple gopuram that he had seen. The 
eucalyptus is an Australian tree, and is an efficient 
drier up of swamps. It was first tried in the 
Nilgiris. Finding it flourishing there, it was in- 
troduced in Kodaikanal in 1870. The climate 
Suited it well; but the soil-depth is proving 
inadequate. It is doubtful if they would ever reach 
the height of 300 to 400 feet asin Australia. The 
older trees in Kodai Hills may be considered as. 
just entering adulthood. 


Habitations and human movements increased 
when Shenbaganur was left behind. As his. 
destination neared, Naganathan felt slightly nervous. 
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He had never lived with families of strangers; and 
his friend’s uncle belonged to a rare type. “Will 
my behaviour be acceptable? Will it be possible 
for me to avoid excessive shyness or excessive 
forwardness and follow a middle way?” mused he. 


The bus saved him further cogitation by pulling 
up with a harsh screech of the brakes. Kothanda- 
pani had spotted his friend from a distance. He 
approached with a beaming face and welcomed 
him. . The domestic servant who accompanied 
him took charge of the luggage and set out for the 
bungalow which was some four furlongs off. 
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Have a look ata map of South India. The 
Western Ghats and the Eastern Ghats meet at the 
Nilgiris. South of the Nilgiris is the twenty-five 
mile wide Palghat Pass. Further south are the 
Anaimalai, Elamalai (Cardamom Hills) and other 
Travancore ranges. Anaimudi (8,841') is theshighest 
point of the Anaimalais. That is also the highest 
point in India south of the Himalayas. 


An eastern spur of these mountains is called 
the Palni Range. Palni taluk lying just north (of it 
might have lent it its name; or, ‘ Panri-malai’ (Pig- 
mountain) might have changed into Palni-malai—a 
theory supported by the Sanskritic name of the 
range being Varaha-giri, Or, does‘ the truth lie in 
the reversal of the above process? Anyway, we 
need not go further into this study. Our business is 
to go to Kodaikanal and enjoy and improve our 
health. Itis enough to know that Kodaikanal is 
located in the southern slopes of the Palnis. 


In olden days, the traffic to the hill villages of 
Vilpatti, Poombarai, Mannamanoor and so on was 
mostly along the slope of the valley facing the town 
of Palni. It is a rugged and difficult path, and 
dangerous too. The path from Periakulam became 
more popular after that. The Government also: 
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favoured it more. In those days, things were trans- 
ported as head-loads (about 40 Ibs. being allotted 
per man) and on pony-back. Heavy items like 
girders were slung from poles and carried by an 
appropriate number of men. It was strenuous and 
rather dangerous work, particularly on the bends of 
the zig-zag sections. Men went by foot or on horse- 
back or by dholies carried by four men who, now 
and then, burst out into loud palanquin-bearers’ 
songs. After the motor route got properly esta- 
blished, the bridle-track dwindled in importance; 
but it has not been entirely given up. It crosses the 
Law’s Ghat Road at Shenbaganur. 


Kodaikanal is situated on 10°.13’ N. latitude. 
Its height above mean sea level is 7,688 feet. Its 
population is about 11,000. Due to the air being 
appreciably dry, the weather is very invigorating .The 
maximum and minimum temperatures for summer 
are 19°°8C. and 11°3C., the corresponding figures for 
winter being 17°3 and 8'3. (To get the fahrenheit 
figures, multiply by 9/5 and add 32). A comparison 
with the figures for other Indian hill-stations will 
show that the maximum summer temperature in 
Kodaikanal is lower and the minimum winter tempe- - 
rature higher than that elsewhere—justifying the 
slogan that the ‘season’ for Kodi is from January 
to January. Again, it may be stated that Kodi has 
no rainless month—a factor that counts if the roads 
are to be free from dust and if the leaves are to be 
pleasantly green. Out of the average annual rain- 
fall of 65" (165 cms.), about half precipitates in the 
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-ember months. Summer showers are sometimes 
accompanied by hail. There is no snowfall, Frost 
and slabs of frozen water are to be found in some 
places in December-January. As the air is fairly 
dry and the soi] porous and not clayey, the ground 
gets fit for walking and playing games like tennis 
Within a short time aftera heavy downpour. This 
is an attractive feature. 


Kodaikanal became a municipal town in 1899, 
Buses ply from Kodaikanal to Kodai Road (50 miles 
or 80 kms. away), and also to Madurai, Periakulam 
and Dindigul. The nearest airport is at Madurai, 
72 miles (116 kms.) by road; the number of air 
services to and from Madurai is being increased. 


The Kodai Hills are a veritable treasure house 
to those interested in botany and entomology. It is 
a butterfly collector’s dreamland. Many new kinds 
of birds too could be seen or heard there. The 
malabar whistling thrush to be found in the Tiger 
Shola whistles most delightfully at dawn ‘and in 
cool and cloudy afternoons. The hunter’s yearnings 
too are soon satisfied in these hills. Of deer, there 
are many varieties. Bison is sometimes met with in 
the jungles of Kookkal and in the valleys round 
about Perumal Hills. A reference has already been 
made to tigers, cheetahs, boar and so on, Many 
kinds of snakes are native to the Hills. It may be 
generalised that there are no poisonous snakes there, 
Pythons are to be found, but not frequently. Scor-. 
pions do not exist. The deer are more afraid of the 
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small, red, jungle dog than of the hunter’s rifle or 
the tiger’s fangs. The reason is that the ‘sennai’ is 
cruel as well as crafty to a high degree. Relays of 
dog-packs chase a deer along a closed curve, so that 
after two or three rounds, the deer is dead-tired and 
: the dogs fairly fresh, When the deer staggers and 
Tolis over, the packs close in for a feast. 


At such spots in the lower slopes where water 
facility exist, paddy is cultivated in terraces. The 
-Tice is coarse, red and very sweet. Itis an eight or 
nine month crop. The fields are long and narrow 
strips. A plough with a short pole has to be used 
there. 


Some of the other agricultural produce are 
*samba’ wheat, potato, ‘english’ vegetables and 
garlic. Among the foreign fruits may be mentioned 
the different kinds 1 ars, peach, plum, apricot, 
and apple. These :, ‘up a better show in ithe 
Nilgiris than in Kodaikanal. It may be due to the 
soil and the climate; or it may be that the Govern- 
-ment Botanical Garden at Ooty is propagating supe- 
rior varieties and also that generations of local 
gardeners have imbibed a better technique. 


Some people in Kodaikanal have taken to 
extracting eucalyptus oil—which is also known, in 
the trade, as nilgiri oil. Distillation from mois- 
tened leaves is the process used. 
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The two friends hada very happy time together. 
Kothandapani’s uncle had taken to Naganathan very 
kindly at first sight. The young man got permission 
to call the other ‘Periappa’. The uncle gave them 
a good deal of freedom with the two reasonable 
conditions that they should inform him as to where 


they were going and also tell the cook well in time 
about their lunch arrangements. Naganathan felt 


that the more the privileges, the greater was the 
need for self-imposed discipline. 


They went to the Coaker’s Walk at different 
times of the day and in the early hours of the night. 
once. The view from there was not only picturesque, 
but educative ; Naganathan called it a geographical 
doll’s house. One view, backed by thinking, was. 
like a number of lessons in geography. At night, it 
was interesting to watch the electrically lit villages 
down below and the star clusters up above. 


A trip to the Coaker’s Walk almost always 
meant a trip to the Bryant Park—in which Nature 
and art mingled. What a variety of new flowers! 
And what a lavish display of colour and form! 
Though most of them are like paper flowers, where- 
smell is concerned, they impress a new-comer. 
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Twice they went to Mt. St. Mary where stands 
an'old church. What a fitting spot fora temple! 
It suited those who were in favour of solitude and 
ancience. The earliest houses of the settlement 
were built in that region. Looking down from the 
ledge behind the church, one séesa few miles off 
and a few thousand feet below a hill village. It iş 
called Vellagevi.-On the path leading to the village 
is a sight-seeing point called the Dolphin’s Nose. 
It is formed of projecting rocks, one above the 
other which, in the profile, are said to resemble the 
nose of a fish called dolphin. Some hold that they 
resemble nothing but rocks and that early local 
patriots, envious of the Dolphin’s Nose of Coonoor, 
haye alone been responsible for the ¿christening ! 
Gee the name, the place is worth seeing, 
Those who have the Jeast touch of vertigo should 
keep away from the rocks. The two friends pro. 
grammed to hike down to Vellagevi one day and 
spend a few minutes and two films on the way, each 
photographing the other on the tip of the stony 
fish’s nose. 


To their right and well below and out of sight, 
the Pambar river was roaring down its course; it is 
a tributary of the Varahanadi flowing through 
Periakulam which, in its turn, empties into the 
Vaigai, if it does not get used up on the way. 


One day, the two friends boarded a bus meant 
for the purpose and went to the Pillar Rocks. Since 
THS—4 
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it had rained sharply on the two previous days, 
‘Uncle’ had warned them not to go too near the 
caves. In addition to the evil-smelling and poison- 
ous fumes arising from the rotting leaves, the 
ground is treacherously slippery after rains. One 
of the Pillar Rock rituals is to throw a stone down 
a cave, note the number of seconds it takes to reach 
the water at the bottom and roughly calculate the 
depth of the cave in feet. If the drop is not imped- 
ed by projecting rocks, the depth would be given by 
—the number of seconds squared multiplied by 16. 
Naganathan was sorry to miss the demonstration. 
The external view of the Rocks left him rather un- 
moved as he had seen the picture so often. But 
they had a surprise in store for him. Massive grey 
clouds rolled up rapidly from the valleys below and 
hid the woods and lashed at the feet of the Rocks 
in huge waves. At the, same tims, dark, jagged 
clouds descended on the crow; _, the Pillars nd 
whirled like unscrewing the lid of a bottle. What 
a majestic scale, what a mystic import! Could-a 
multi-millionaire order such a show—mused Naga- 
nathan. But when Nature deigns to bestow it:on 
us, the poorest of us can witness it; the poetiand 
the artist can try to fix it in tone or line. The 
young man stood rooted like a miniature Pillar him- 
self. But the conductor of the bus blew the horn 
harshly and purposefully and cried, ‘Get in, get 
in, getin. Itis about to rain. This is the last bus 
for the day. Be warned.” Naganathan came to, 
with a bad jerk: Familiarity had bred contempt in 
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the conductor. He went to the Pillar Rocks to still 


the cravings of physical hunger and not those of 
an emotiona] hunger. 


The golf cluband the course of Kodai are 
located near the Pillar Rocks. Naganathan wished 


to know something about the game; but Kothanda- 
pani could not enlighten him much. 


The road passed between pine-woods or hills on 
which pine-woods had stood. The trees had been 
planted about half a century ago, in well-marked 
rows and columns, by the Forest Department. The 
orderliness reminded Naganathan of the thousand- 
pillared hall in the Minakshi temple in Madurai, 
The leaves, appropriately called needles, had drop- 
ped and piled up thick and cushiony. The wind 
was soughing through the deep rows of trees and 
suggested a distant sea. Many:of the trees were 
being felled and cut up into Jogs for a saw mill, 
The ‘vandalism’ made many angry; but the Govern- 
mental explanation was that the trees were just 
entering adulthood and finding the soil-depth in- 
sufficient. Naganathan proposed that a day be set 
apart for rambling, lazing ‘and reading in the pine- 
‘woods. 


The day after Naganathan reached Kodaikanal, 
he had enrolled himself in a boat-club and paid 
additionally for his friend too. So they spent large 
‘stretches of time on the bosom of the beautiful 
dake, 
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Oné¢ day, they packed up their lunch. and left 

“for the Bear Shola Falls. Uncle accompanied them 
that day. The foot-path taking-off from the motors 
able road appealed to them very much. Uncle told 
them many new and interesting things as they walked 
along. For instance, there was a certain tree with 
two different kinds of leaves on one twig. Uncie 
supplied the explanation. The wattle tree, like the 
blue-gum (that is, the eucalyptus), has been import- 
ed from Australia. It belongs to the acacia family 
to which .babul (karuve- 


a lam) belongs. Most of the 
VJ 5 wattle trees in Kodaika- 
A N AAN nal have small leaves, ar- 
is i Va DaN , 


RIN , ranged in pairs, like those 
> y jé of babul. Such an arrange- 
PA AA CY) ! f Be ment dissipates the mois- 


W MAN ture of the tree. But the 


ATT 5 ; wattle trees which grow 
= 5 SMAA on the edgeofthe Austra- 
N HR lian deserts have learnt 

a D 
y a trick for conserving 
PIN ake their precious moisture. 
we Fz Instead of developing the 
Mik double row of small leaves 


they have just enlarged 
their leaf-stalk into a: thick, flat, waxy and elementary 
leaf—resembling a small oleander leaf. Not only that, 
they do not face the sun.broadside on as leaves most- 
ly do, but turn the edge to the sun. That further re- 
duces loss due to evaporation. Naturally, such a 
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tree could not give much of a shade.: As mentioned- 
already, most of the trees in Kodaikanal: have’ the 
babul type of leaves, and the rest the flat, simple 
type. The latter are: locally called ‘thairichayukku’ 
thatis, wattle resembling a temple car. The com- 
parison is mostly correct. - Their botanical name is 
acacia melonoxylon. , Unlike their wise ancestors of 
Australia, the Kodaikanal trees donot dodge the 
sun—for the simple reason that under the local- 
climatic conditions, they do not have to. Hence, 
they afford a good shade to the parched traveller, 


Sie od ees FWO kinds of eucalyptus Jeaves . 


4 th ig 


The sample which Uncle had picked up was, apparen-=' 
tly, undecided—like some people who go to a restau- 
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rant, but are unable to choose between vadai an® 
bajji, and keep the waiter waiting. 


Naganathan, naturally, asked if there existed! 
other trees in a Similar predicament. The 
other replied, “Well, there is a slight difference 
between the Jeaf of a eucalyptus sapling and that 
of a mature tree. But the two cases are not really 
similar. I faintly remember having read somewhere: 
about an American tree called sassafras which puts 
forth three types of leaf at the same time. But I do: 
not know more about it.” 


By then they had reached the edge of the 
stream. Uncle showed them a plant a few inches 
high and asked them to observe it carefully and tell 
him all that they noticed. The leaves were 
Jongish and small; at the top of the plant were 
honey-coloured, delicate, flower-like parts: the 
hair-like petals were spread out; they held a droplet 
ofa syrupy fluid. Two of those ‘flowers’ contained 
some black substance and the petals were closed 
down on them. The two youngsters described all 
that they had observed and asked for permission to 
handle the plant. “Handling will also yield some 
information,” said Unele; “but if it causes irrita- 
tion, wash your fingers with water; if the irrita- 
tion and reddening persist, smear some oil over the 
place, as a first aid.” He knew that the plant was 
harmless that way; but his advice would stand them 
in good stead if ever they chanced to be stung by a 
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nettle, They both announced that the syrupy fluid: 
was sticky. Uncle told them in stages that the 
plant was called drosera, that the local name was 
azhukunni—a ,weeper—perhaps because of the 
tear-like drop of the fluid, that the petals closed: 
down mechanically when a fly or a mosquito caught 

in the sticky liquid started fluttering its wings, 
and that the plant made a meal of the insect. The: 
young people who had read about insectivorous and: 
carnivorous plants were grateful for the practical: 
experience and collected some plants. Naganathan 
regretted that'they could not take Uncle along with 
them everytime and dig up the miscellaneous infor- 

mation on many topics which he had pigeon-holed 

away. Whata lot he told them about the rock- 
lichens to which most of us would not spare a 
second glance! We do not use them; in some 
countries, mosses.and lichens are turned into food. 
because of their protein content; in others, all sorts 

of unexpected things are manufactured out of 
lichens as from coal. India is content with export- 
ing mosses and lichens! 


On a previous occasion, Uncle effected an 
introduction between Naganathan and a leech. The 
repulsive creature looks so stupid; ‘but, really, what 
a number of skills is built into it! We do not 
observe it lying near our feet as it looks like a bit of 
charred stick. But it evaluates us by its sense of 
smell and approaches us. It has no legs; but it does. 
not crawl forward like a snail. It sucks the earth 
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with its mouth, bends its back up -in the air and 
pulls its tail-end towards the head. Thenit grips 
the ground by. the tail-end, straightens the body and 
throws it forward. Now it has moved up an inch 
or so. Thus, patiently and strenuously, it progresses 
towards a source of blood supply.” It does not grip 
the ground by teeth or claws, but by a process of 
suction. We perhaps recollect how, as boys, we 
contrived to make half of a tennis ball stick to the 
autside of our stomach by pressingit ‘on our body 
and releasing it in such a way that a partial vacuum 
was created inside the section of the ball. (Lizards 
walk along smooth surfaces by pressing their palm. 
and releasing them to'create a small vacuum cup.) 
Both ends of the leech are provided. with sucking 
cups; the front cup which is the mouth, bas a hole 
right through, but the rear one has not. The 
mouth contains three small, sharp and triangular 
teeth. When it attacks a man or any other animal $ 
it gently passes the fine teeth through the pores of 
the skin and immediately ejects a fluid which has the 
property of making the blood thin. The leech is able 

to suck the easy-flowing blood in comfort. Its 

elastic body gets longer and longer; when the leech 

is satiated, it releases its grip and rolls over. But 

the injected chemical keeps on doing its job; and 

thin blood starts pouring out of the cut. It is mostly 

then that the blood-donor knows of his unintended 

kindness. People who chance to notice the leech at. 
an earlier stage outwit it by placing some lime 
(chunam). or tobacco dust ora drop of kerosene or 
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spirit on’ its mouth : the‘ creature drops off in a dis- 
abled state. If we succeed to release it by forceful 
means, a bit of it will stay under our skin and cause 
some trouble later. 


Medical men who wish to remove some blood 
from some part of a patient’s body use a leech 
for the purpose. The leech is useful in another way 
too. Its glands are dried, processed and injected 
into the human body to prevent fatal coagulation of 
blood. 


The abundance of wild flowers continued to 
rouse strange thoughts in Naganathan, though many 
would have taken them for granted after the 
first few days. What a variety and what joyous 
abandon! He counted 18 kinds within a cricket pitch 
distance. Uncle identified vishnu-krantham which is 
indicated in the case of persistent and vague fevers. 
What a simple structure, and yet how virile and 
attractive was that softly bluish-violet flower! 


They reached the Falls. They jumped from rock 
to rock and snapped many pictures. Naganathan 
requested Uncle to sit in meditation with the Falls 
for the background. Uncle laughed to show his dis- 
approval of the project and said, “If ever you catch 
me in that pose, you are at liberty to take a picture. 
But it is against my nature. People who visit the 
the Niagara Falls usually have themselves photo- 
graphed standing near one of the drops. It is difficult. 
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for me to understand. why. man, instead of concealing 
it, wishes to immortalise his puniness |” 


Naganathan aired his newly learnt geography 
by telling his friend how the water of the Bear Shola 
Falls was destined, at least theoretically, to reach 
the Cauvery and not the Vaigai, the major river of 
the District. At first, Kothandapani could not care 
less either way ; but soon he caught on to the unex- 
pected factor in the revelation. That was the other’s. 
cue for conducting a short illustrated lesson on river 
systems. Uncle enjoyed the discusssion and came 
out with, ‘‘ In that case, the bit of land between the 
Chatram and the Municipal Rest House, where the 
Ghat Road takes a bend, ought to interest you. 
When a big stormwater drain had to be constructed 
there, the authorities had the option of leading it. 
southward or eastward; finally, they voted for the 
east. So now the rainwater flows into the Silver: 
Cascade stream which, finally, reaches the Cauvery.. 
If the other layout had been favoured, the Vaigai 
system would have been benefited.” 


Naganathan desired to bathe in the Falls, but 
feared that he might catch cold and be a nuisance 
to his hosts. Uncle encouraged him by; saying that 
if the desire was genuine and the body felt confident, 
he could have a, bath, seeing that the sun was warm. 
But the other desisted as he had already had an oil 
bath at home. Later, he bathed twice in water-falls, : 
once in the Parappar stream near the dhobj ghat: 
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(not a desirable place) and on the other occasion in 
the Fairy Falls in the Pambar, which is free from 
town pollution and has :a far better natural setting. 
Though the first contact with the cold, pounding: 
water was shocking, the gush of the tingling warmth 
from inside right up to the skin while drying the: 
body was a pleasant and re-assuring experience. It 
told the bather that all was well with him. 


Ten to twelve on Fridays is the normal visiting. 
time for the Solar Physics Observatory, popularly 
known as the Nakshatra Office. The two friends. 
went there twice. The explanations and demonstra- 
tions were carried out by.able and patient, Assistants—. 
not merely to these two, but to a festive crowd of 
men, women and children who, mostly, stood with 
gaping mouths and unreceptive ears. When such of: 
the listeners as had some knowledge of the matter 
put specific questions, the Assistants were glad to 
furnish further information. 


They left the Observatory early on the second 
visit and rambled among the tall blue-gum trees of 
Gundan Shola ; those trees too were being cut down. 
Instead of returning by the way they entered, they 
chose to emerge from the other end and climb up to- 
the Poombarai road. As the sky was clear, they had. 
a view of the Nilgiri Hills a hundred miles away. 
On the way back, they detoured to the Pambar Re- 
setvoir from which the town gets its protected water.. 
The surplus water from the reservoir flows down. 
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the Fairy Falls. Naganathan collected a few more 
-drosera plants from the swampy edges of the stream.. 


When they returned home and finished their 
lunch, the two young men told Uncle of the day’s 
‘experiences, The latter reminded them that they had 
not yet ‘done’ Doctor’s Delight. 


Naganathan said, ‘“‘ You mean the precipitous 
‘mountain edge beyond the Pillar Rocks, sir? We 
have seen it from a distance. I wonder if it would 
make as good a show from near by. No doubt, the 
view below would be very impressive. A foretaste 
of it could be had from the edge of the Golf Club com- 
pound, ... [think that Doctor’s Delight is a misno- 
mer; Suicide’s Delight will be more appropriate.” 


Uncle smiled and agreed. Kothandapani said 
that he had long desired to go and see the lake at 
Berijam. His uncle said, “It isa place worth seeing. 
It has been formed by damming up the lower end 
ofa big swamp. I am told that asam means a 
swamp; and that Periya-asam has degenerated into 
Berijam. Will one of you look up asam in the 
Tamil-Tamil dictionary?” 


Naganathan looked up and read out: goat, 
laughter, soul, sandal, paddy, garlic. 


“ Funny!” said Uncle, and added, “the water 
released from the lake provides very fine drinking 
‘water to Periakulam and supplements the irrigation 
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supply. But my interest in that region.is diffe- 
rent. An old Government report has mentioned 
that the clay there contains a high percentage of 
aluminium. If that statement is correct and if elec, 
tricity could be generated from the water released” 
from the lake, it is possible to start aluminium in- 
dustry there. Poverty and suffering are increasing 
day by day in these hills. There is hope for the- 
people only if some industries are established here.’ 
Naganathan was touched by his unostentatious and. 
genuine sympathy for the poor. 


A minute later, Uncle suggested, “If you are 
able to engage a car, youcan do the 40-mile round 
and have a look at Poombarai, Mannamanur, Kook- 
kal, Kavinji etc. as also the wattle plantations of the 
Forest Department. Berijam will fit in with this. 
programme. You can also go a few miles along the- 
the Munnar road. Vembadi Shola and Vembadi 
Peak, the highest point of the Palnis, are on that 
route. If you secure ,the permission of the Forest 
Department and stay in one of their cottages for the 
night, perhaps you would'see some wild animals: 
through the windows. But I must warn you that if 
you expect something unusual and impressive of the 
Berijam Lake, you will meet with disappointment.” 
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Hooo o KRurinii Andavar Tamale Vadait— a 


KODAIKANAL 4 


Naganathan kept on writing long letters to his 
friends about his holiday experiences. The one 
which he wrote to Mr. Pasupati Pillai, the teacher 
whom he liked most, was the longest and the most 
revealing. A major part of it read as follows: 


... You would, I am sure, have gone through the 
letters which I have written to your son, Kumara- 
swami. I am sincerely grateful to God for the 
wonderful food with which he is satisfying the hun. 
ger of my mind and the emotions. At the same 
time, I ask myself if I really deserve such blissful 
experiences. What a topsy-turvy world this is that 
more deserving people like you are not getting the 
opportunity ! 


As I stood at the edge of the mound behind Mt. 
St. Mary—of which [have written to your son in some 
detail—and contemplated the scenery far below, I 
felt as if I was on the brink of the Ocean of Thought 
and Feeling; that I was sensing unformed things 
and thoughts, that was groping for something I 
know not what. I may not be wrong ifI say 
that fora moment I was beside myself. If that 
state had continued longer, I would have Jost 


balance. And that is not the right place to fall 
down unconscious ! 
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When I went to Kurinji Andavar temple the 
second time, a little after nightfall, I intensely went 
through a comparable, though somewhat different, 
experience. The tubelights were alight. Many 
miles away and 6,000 feet below, the tubelights of 
Palni Rock temple were also on. The founder of 
Kurinji Andavar temple, Sir Ponnambalam Rama- 
nathan of Ceylon, had pitched on the site for the 
temple near Prospect Point because of the visibility 
of the Palni temple. Kurinji Andayar’s isan un- 
presuming temple; its priest too is a simple and 
good man. When I was reciting some devotional 
songs, wave after wave of something passed over 
me. What were the waves made of? Where did 
they come from? What did they take away from 
me, or leave with me? How could I get the answers 
to these and similar questions? Is the gramophone 
record aware of the wavy lines on its surfaces? 
Does it hear the sound ‘contained’ in them? If we 
hold the record to our ears, we hear nothing. Some 
external aid is needed to make it speak. 


It is my belief that my devotional feeling is 
less if a temple is more showy, formal and 
ritualistic. 


Sir, kindly make up your mind to go over here 
at least once. If you bring your bundles of answer 
papers, correcting them will take less time and it 
will be less tiring here. One has to seek such bodily 
comforts when age is advancing, hasn’t one? The 
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above will apply to your original writing too. But 
if I have said too much, I beg your pardon. 


There are European and American schools here 
as alsoa convent school, a municipal high school 
anda number of smaller schools. If a college is 
established, I fee] sure that wealthy students of the 
neighbouring districts would join it in numbers 
with profit and pleasure. 


If you go over here, you will see more in the 
Observatory than the usual run of visitors. It was 
started more than 60 years back. Itisa pioneer 
institution for Asia. Itis sheer good luck that a 
number of front-rank scientists have been associated 
with it. By far the best of them was Mr. John 
Evershed, F. R. S. The present Chief is also a very 
able gentleman. The Observatory maintains touch 
with other similar institutions of the world, and is 
respected by them. Though solar physics is the main 
subject of study here, it also investigates ‘new stars’, 
comets and other heavenly phenomena. On such 
occasions, special instruments are designed and 
made here. It will be seen that it is not an easy 
thing to do. In many Indian scientific institutions, 
we commonly see the label ‘Madein England’ or 
‘Made in U. S? adorning the instruments used; 
on the other hand, many intricate instruments 
here are adorned by the absence of any such label. 


The daily routine here also includes recording 
‘of earth-quakes, if any, occurring in distant parts. of 
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the world, magnetic observations, ionospheric obser- 
vations, cosmic ray work, and investigations with 
what is called a radio telescope which receives 
electromagnetic waves from far out in space. 
Since Kodaikanal lies very near the magnetic 
equator, and since a;scientific institution is located 
there, it is particularly suited for cosmic ray 
research. As there is a connection between the sung 
spots—which are centres of tremendous magnetic 
disturbance—and ionospheric disturbances, which 
affect wireless broadcasting, the investigation is of 
great importance. 


There is a bit of news which, I am sure, you 
would be pleased to hear. About forty years ago, an 
absolutely illiterate boy, called Poombaa, was engag- 
ed here as a sort of boy-peon. (The men of 
Poombarai are mostly named Poomban and the 
women Poombayee!) He became literate by his 
own efforts; and he educated himself in the work 
of the Observatory by persistently asking for the 
why and the wherefore of the work which he was 
only expected to do mechanically. He made notes 
of what he picked up thus from time to time, and 
finally has written a small book on the routine 
work of the Observatory, backed with some general 
information on the subjects. Is it not intcresting? 
I wish someone helps him to have his book edited 


and printed. 


I need not write here about other places of 
interest, as I have done that fairly extensively in 
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my letters to Kumaraswami. Besides, such infor-. 
mation is available in guide books. But I wish to 
write something more about the place called 
Coaker’s Walk. As I have already mentioned, the 
slope of the hill there is so steep that it is not safe to. 
be talking and walking at the same time. The red 
soil, the green vegetation and the low hills and pat- 
ches of water here and there 6,000 feet below make 
the plains look like a coloured relief map. To be able 
to see 50 or 60 miles of the plains clearly needs an 
element of luck. It must have rained throughout 
the district the previous night and cleared up by 
morning. Then we could see Madurai with the 
help of binoculars. Kothandapani hasa pair. He 
has a good camera too. Once we locate the towers. 
of the Madurai temple through the glasses, we are 
able to see them without the glasses too after that. 
I wonder whether we actually see them or just 
believe that we do! To follow the Vaigai through 
the binoculars is interesting. At night when the 
electric lights are on in Periakulam and the Vaigai 
Dam colony, itis an unforgettably beautiful sight. 
As a friend remarked—we see star-clusters above as 
well as below. 


Towards the east, in the distance, we can see 
parts of the Tiger Shola and Law’s Ghat Road. 
Nearer, we see the old bridle path, which has been 
unfortunately named Cooly :Ghat Road. It lies 
like a number of Zs one above the other. The 
journey must have been very tedious in the early 
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days. ‘Uncle’ described it in detail one day. Kodai- 
Road station was called Ammaya-nayakkanur in 
those days. Long, tubular double-bullock carts for 
eight passengers or horse-drawn jutkas for four 
were available there. At Nilakkotta1, Batlagundu 
and Devadanappatti, fresh bullocks and horses were 
‘kept ready to replace the tired animals. The even- 
ing and the first part of the night were spent 
at Periakulam after arrangements were made with 
transport agents regarding the journey up-hill. 
After reaching the foot of the hills, five miles away, 
by bullock cart, at about 3 a.m., the trying work of 
waking up the sleeping coolies began. Men went 
up by foot, on horseback or in a kind of stretcher 
carried by four men. Makes you laugh, does 
it? It cost about twice what we pay for a seat in 
the bus. Compared with the average income of 
those days, it was a stiff item of expenditure for 
an ordinary householder. Now-a-days, we leave 
Kodai Road at 8 and reach the destination before 
noon. 


One day, we walked a few miles down the old 
road, which branches off at Shembaganur. The 
oad is not well maintained, and walking was pain- 
ful; one could easily sprain one’s ankle over the 
loose cobble stones. As we got from the north 
sideof a ridge to its southern side at a hair-pin bend, 
the plains came suddenly to view—as if it was a 
trick-scene'on the stage. Not only that, a massive 
dark cloud with a flat bottom was stretched more 
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or less level with our eye. Its lower edge was’. 
jagged and hanging like festoons. The four o’clock 

sun was at his best in the west. The light shone on 

the red and green patches beneath the cloud. It 

looked like a setting dreamt up by an ace producer 

for some majestic act. It could have been for the 
wedding of the simple gods of old! 


- The letter is exceeding its decent limits, is it 
not. So I shall reserve my remarks about the Lake 
for the next. By then, the regatta would be over; 
I understand that it is a joyous annual event eagerly 
locked forward to by the contestants and the on- 
lookers—and, may I add, the Spirit of the Lake. 


I hope that no important work of yours has got 
upset by the lengthiness of this letter. I request you 
to forgive me if there is any offensive expression or 
thought in this. At places, I have been carried. 
away by enthusiasm....... 


THE NILGIRIS 


It has already been mentioned that the high 
Western Ghats and the not-so-high Eastern Ghats tie 
up to form the Nilgiris. The region covered by 
that name is triangular, the broad side being to 
the north. It is bounded by Mysore on the north> 
by Malabar on the west and by Coimbatore district 
on the other sides. It Jies between 11 and 12 
degrees of north latitude. Though small in area, 
Nilgiri is a district by itself, with its headquarters 
in UthakamandaJam or Ootacamund or Ooty. 


The highest point of the Nilgiris is Doddabetta 
(8,640'), which means big Mountain in Canarese. 
There are many places at an altitude of six to seven 
thousand feet which are fit for comfortable human 
living. Three among them have developed into 
very popular summer resorts. T hey are: Ooty, 
Coonoor and Kotagiri. Kotagiri, the smallest, was 
the first to be colonised. 


Coffee, tea and potato are the three main 
agricultural produce of the Nilgiris. Unlike 
Kodaikanal, hill-slopes there have a gentle gradient 
and are, therefore, more suited for tea cultivation. 
Rubber and cinchona too are grown there. Wheat , 
barley, rice, ragi and minor millets are the grains 
-produced. Distillation of eucalyptus oil is am 
important minor industry there. l 


OOTACAMUND 


` Many suggestions have been made regarding 
the origin of this name. But none of them is satis- 
fying. Perhaps, it is best not to worry about 
etymological problems like this. 


Ooty, popularly known as the Queen of Hill 
Stations, is about 7,500 feet above sea level and 
about 6,500 feet above the level of Coimbatore 
district. Though the humidity is more than in 
Kodai Hills, the climate of the Nilgiris is pleasant 
and health-giving. The maximum{temperature in sum- 
mer js 21° to 25°C., and the minimum 11°7°C.; the 
corresponding figures for winter are 16 to 21° and 
8C. The average annual rainfall is 48°35" (123 
cms). The summer showers occur-in April, May 
and June and the N.E. monsoon causes a down- 
pour in September-October. The area of Ooty 
is I4 square miles and the population 41,370, 


Nature is majestically beautiful in the Nilgiris. 
The peaks, the valleys, the woods and the grassy 
‘downs’ vie with one another to catch the eye of the 
visitor. Since the slopes are gentle, there are many 
opportunities for long rambles and games like 
tennis. One could relax in clubs and the race 
course or at home, or go out boating, hunting, 
motoring, fraternising with the Adivasis, peak- 
climbing, picnicking and so on. 
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The first European house called the Stone- 
house was built about 140 years ago; it can still be 
seen, though in an altered and improved form. 
Many Indian princes as well as other wealthy 
people started building houses there. About 6,000 
‘well-built houses add to the beauty of the place 
‘today. Buildings needed for the municipal and 
the district administration have come up. Nor 
have the temple, the church and the mosque been 
forgotten. A library started in the early days has 
grown with the times; some of its 40,000 books are 
tare and valuable. 


Ooty has many clubs including one for those 
-interested in hunting. There are many good educa- 
‘tional institutions. One of them, the Lawrence 
School at Lovedale, has been taken over by the 
‘Central Government; military training is compul- 
‘sory there. There are many religious institutions in 
‘the town. 


A fashionable shopping centre has grown up at 
‘Charing Cross. There are many hotels in Ooty, 
suiting diverse tastes and standards. 


A mountain railway runs from Mettupalayam 
‘to Ooty. It is 30 miles long. A section, from 
Kallar to Coonoor, is a rack-railway. The third 
‘rail, which is between the two normal rails, is 
toothed and engages with a toothed wheel in the 
engine. This ensures the safety of the train where 
the gradient is too steep. Passengers would observe 
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the engine pushing up from the rear and not 
pulling from the front. In the normal arrange- 
ment, a carriage getting disconnected for some 
reason, would meet with disaster. The train goes. 
slow and also stops at too many places. So, though 
the scenery is charming, regular travellers get bored 
by the train journey. This certainly does not apply 
during one’s first visit ; and if one is clever enough 
to secure a seat in the railed space in the first com- 
partment, one will have a good time. The tunnels. 
too will help to break the monotony in the case of 
the occasional visitor. 


Coonoor is the biggest among the intermediate 
stations. Itis 17 miles distant from Mettupalayam. 
Some of the other stations are; Kallar, Runnymede, 
Wellington, Aravankadu and Ketti. Ooty railway 
station is at an altitude of 7,228 feet. 


There is a motor road too between Mettuppa- 
layam and Ooty. Its length is 32 miles. Buses take 
two hours and fifteen minutes to do the journey. 
Buses ply from Coimbatore too, and take four hours 
for the trip. It is possible to motor from Mysore to. 
Ooty. The distance is about 100 miles ; the road is 
very car-worthy and passes through the cool and. 
charming forests of Mysore. 


O O O o 


It is interesting and, perhaps, necessary tě 
know what sort of people lived in the areas where 
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the modern sanatoria have risen up. The main 
early tribesmen are the Todas, the Badagas, the: 
Kurumbas, the Kotahs and the Irulas. 


The Todas are tall, well-built and good- 
looking. They have a prominent aquiline nose,, 
big, healthy teeth, and big, expressive eyes. They 
look quite different from the South Indian Adivasis. 
They wear a small loin cloth and drape themselves- 
with a cotton sheet, the style being usually com- 
pared to that of the Roman toga. Stitched dress is. 
taboo, and so are caps or turbans. Shaving too is. 
forbidden; and the hair is thick and curly. The 
Toda women too are fairly good-looking. They use 
part of the sari to wind round the body and the 
rest as a shaw! to keep off the cold. But men as well 
aS women are changing in these respects due to. 
exposure to and pressure from modern trends. 


The dwelling places of the Todas are rather like 
the Nissen Huts which were introduced during the 
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‘last war. There is a curved roof and no walls; and 
the structure looks like an enlarged body of a long, 
‘double-bullock cart of a generation back. The door- 
way is less than two feet- high, and the hut has no 
other door or windows; one has to crawl through the 
entrance. 


The main job of a Toda’s lifeis to look after 
‘his buffaloes. The Todas claim that what they do 
not know about buffaloes is not worth knowing. 
‘They are credited with the power and skill to sub- 
jugate wild she-buffaloes and milk them. They keep 
-on moving in search of new pastures. They look 
down upon agriculture; neither do they sell milk. 
Jobs in the Forest Department stoo do not appeal to 
them. They consider themselves as the overlords 
‘ofthe hills from time immemorial. The claim 
appeared to be ratified when the Indian Military 
Department paid rent to the Toda Chief for a bit of 
land which it occupied. The story is current that 
‘the rent continued to be paid till long after the land 
had been vacated! 


In former times, the Todas used to do away 
with most girl babies. Naturally, there was a consi- 
-derable excess of men. This led to polyandry. The 
‘marriage ritual among the Todas is quite simple. A 
young man declares his intentions toa girl’s father 
-and offers a few buffaloes. If the father approves of 
‘the applicant, he tells his daughter to go and live 
with the man, after blessing them both. That is all. 
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It is open to the wife, when she feels like it, to get- 
divorced by just making a statement to that effect. 
Ali that is changing now. 


The funeral ceremonies among the Todas are 
quite complicated in comparison. Buffaloes have to. 
be sacrificed, the actual number depending on the 
status of the dead man. The first anniversary of 
death is considered a very important occasion. 


The present population of the Todas is 800. The 
Government and certain Societies are keenly desi- 
rous that the number should not dwindle and the 
interesting Tribe perish. 


The Todas talk a coarse admixture of Tamil and 
Canarese when they deal with non-Todas. They use 
a different language among themselves. But since it 
is full of clipped words difficult to catch and as the 
intonations count for much, itis difficult for us to 
learn it and use it. 


The Badagas are greater in number, which is 
about 34,000. They are an industrious and pro- 
gressive type of people. The Toda is an individu- 
alist, whereas the Badaga thinks more in terms of 
his community. They are agriculturists, who specia- 
lise in potato cultivation. They also cultivate other 
vegetables, fruits, barley and other grains. They 
eagerly take to newer and better ways of farming,. 
and experiment with new plants under the guidance 
of the Government. The Horticultural Society of 
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the Nilgiris awards prizes and encourages them in 
aall possible ways. 


The Badagas form villages as in the plains and 
live in closely adjoining houses. They speak a 
degenerated form of Canarese. Strictly speaking, 
they are not Adivasis, but Mysoreans who took re- 
fuge in the hills during the troublous days of the 
18th century. They pay land rent to the Todas, 
the Kotahs and the Kurumbas. Ifa Badaga anda 
Toda meet, the Badaga Iowers his head; and the 
other, who stands stiff as a self-consciously dignified 
ram-rod, touches the Badaga’s head and blesses him. 
If a Badaga dies heirless, his property passes on to 
the Kurumbas after his debts and funeral expenses 
are met. 


Apart from the above tradition, the Badagas are 
educating themselves with a will; there are dozens 
of graduates and some multi-graduates among 
them; those who have pulled themselves up by their 
boot-straps willingly help others to come up. Their 
social sense is much to be appreciated. Many of 
them occupy important positions in life. 


The Kotahs number about 1,200. They inhabit, 
mainly, two places. One group is in Gudalur, 40 
miles off on Ooty-Mysore road, and the other in 
Kotagiri. (Wild elephants can be seen in their 
natural state near Gudalur; it may also be mention- 
ed that the Government has formed a wild life 
sanctuary at.Mudumalai on Gudalur-Mysore road). 
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Unlike the Todas, the Kotahs have no impressive or 
individualising appearance. They are expert ina 
number of hereditary jobs like—carpentry, smithy, 
tanning, rope making, pottery and making of um- 
brellas. Their ancestors were engaged in the work 
of extracting gold in Wynad, which is stil] a gold 
area, though uneconomic. They are professional 
players on the pipe and drum too. As artisans, they 
get paid in kind by the Todas and the Badagas, and 
in cash for their music. The Kotahs who take to 
farming pay land tax in grain tothe Todas. The 
Kotahs rear cows; and the Todas look down on them 
for being mere cowherds. Apart from that, they 
eat the meat of animals which die a natural death 
instead of being slaughtered on purpose, which, too, 
earns for them the opprobrium of the high and 


mighty Todas. 


The Kotahs speak a coarse form of Canarese. 
The defects found in the marriage system of the 
Todas are not to be found among the Kotahs. 


It is estimated that the Kurumbas are 400 in 
number. Hunting is in their blood. Their ances- 
tors were considered expert miners when Wynad 
was yielding gold. They collect and sell minor forest 
‘produce like honey, herbs and frankincense. They 
are considered medicine-men, magicians and evil 
spiritists. That gives them an influential place in 
‘society and consequent profit. At the same time, 
yhen mutraine seizes cattle on. a large scale (not 
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unusual or unreasonable), the witch-craft of the 
Kurumbas is blamed as the cause; and the poor 
fellows are treated with great cruelty. 


The term Irular means huntsmen. The Irulas 
resemble the Kurumbas to some extent, but are 
shorter. They seem to belong to alow evel of civi- 
lization. They live in forests at the foot of the hills, 
and occasionally take to farming. They too collect 
and sel] minor forest produce. They are reputed 
for their skill in subjagating wild animals. It is 
said that their womenfolk leave their babes in the 
care of a tigress when they go out on some work. 


O O 9 


It has heen mentioned that the hìll-slopes 
round about Ooty are not discouragingly steep as in 
Mahabaleswar or Kodaikanal. The gently sloping 
‘downs’, undulating for miles together, are not only 
good to look upon, and easy to cultivate, but they 
also invite one to take long walks. There are spots 
in Ooty where one could take a short brisk walk for 
a few minutes spared between two jobs or indulge 
in hour-long strolls. The roads are kind to the cars 
too; there are few hill-stations which can boast of 
so many miles of good motorable roads with some- 
thing interesting to see or do at the other end. In 
fact, a motorist couid enjoy Ooty better as most of 
the interesting places are miles apart. And the 
journey itself is well worth-while. The golf course 
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of Ooty established about 70 years ago is considered 
one of the best in India. 


The Botanical Gardens of Ooty, started more 
than a century ago, are justly famous. They are not 
only beautiful, entertaining, and educative, but they 
serve as a rescarch and propagation centre in matters 
botanical. We can see hundreds of medicinal plants 
and rare trees there. It hasaplace among the morr 
important gardens of India. 


For more than six decades, annual flower shows 
and fruit and vegetable shows have had an import- 
ant place in the life of the people of Ooty. The 
general level of agriculture rises when a number of 
people repeatedly try to knock off the prizes offered 
This applies equally to the cattle, poultry and dog 
shows of Ooty. It requires knowledge, industry, 
patience, perseverance and financial means to pro- 
duce ‘pure-breds’. One could see a variety of first 
rate dogs and other animals in Ooty. 


The Jake of Ooty is small. Though artificial, 
it looks natural. It offers facilities for boating and 
fishing. Fern Hill, overlooking it, adds to its 
charm. The Hobart Park nearby contains a race 
course and a pavilion. 


Of the peaksin and around Ooty, mention may 
be made of Doddabetta, Elk, Snowdon, Church, 
Fern, and Cairn. Though Doddabetta is so high 
reaching its top is comparatively easy as three- 
fourths of the distance could be covered in a car. 
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From the top, one could have a good viewfof many 
parts of Coimbatore district in addition to Ooty and 
the neighbourhood. 


Climbing Snowdon (8299') isa stiff job. But 
walking along the track twisting and turning among 
tal] trees is a pleasant experience. . And the effort 
is rewarded by the fine view of Mysore that we 
get. 


The only other peak within Ooty which exceeds 
8,000’ in height is Elk. (Elk is a kind of big deer). 
Just below the rocky peak,is acavetemple. The 
lamp lit there in the evenings is visible from many 
places in Ooty. 


Cairn Hill (6,583') is the most beautiful among 
the hills listed. Itis thickly wooded and makes 
walking a pleasure. But the car road penetrating the 
sholas for half a mile is none too good. 


If one is prepared to go out many miles, the 
Avalanche river, Mukerti (Mukkurutti) dam and 
peak, the Pykara and such other excursion points 
are there to welcome one. There is a trout 
hatchery in the Avalanche. It is difficult to reach 
the top of Mukerti. The base of the hill is sur- 
rounded by a lake which isrich in fish. Boating 
could be had there. The high point, visible from 
many places, is associated, by a local version of the 
Ramayana, with the episode of Sri Ram cutting off 
the nose of Surpanaka. (Mookku in Tamil is nose; 
and aru means cut). 
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Mukerti Peak is highly sacred to the Todas, 
who believe that the Gate of Heaven is just beyond 
it. 

One of the major hydro-electric stations of 
South India is at Pykara. It is 16 miles away on 
the Gudalur road. If one feels that the limits of 
Nature’s beauty have been reached there, one could 
not be blamed too much. The Glen Morgan Lake 
is formed at the conjunction of the Pykara and the 
Glen Morgan streams. There is a dreamy splen- 
dour about the lake. 


The Pykara Hydel station generates 72,000 kw 
at present; and the current reaches as far as 
Tanjore district. The tail waters of Pykara works 
are taken a distance of about ten miles and dropped 
at Moyar to generate 36,000 kw. 


It has been mentioned that motor trips are not 
merely a means to an end, but that they themselves 
afford pleasure. » here are, however, some excurs- 
jons in which the journey is the only objective. The 
five-mile long Governor Shola Road, which is so 
thickly wooded that the road surface hardly ever 
gets the benefit of the sun, is one such. The 
Connemara, a closed curve, ten iniles Jong, is ano- 
ther; the Umbrella Tree, from where Mysore is 
visible on a clear day, isa mile’s walk off that 
road. Marlemand Lake, which provides Ooty’s 
drinking water, is also worth a visit. 


We can see extensive tea plantations when 
driving along many of the roads mentioned above. 
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Growing tea is an important industry of the 
Nilgiris. The total number of estates is more than 
900; the first one was planted more than a hundred 
years back, It is generally held that an altitude 
of 5,000 to 6,000 feet is the most suitable for grow- 
ing tea in tropical Jands. But it has been grown 
upto 8000 feet in the Nilgiris. That is the 
greatest height for a tea-garden in the world, so far. 
We may generalise that tea grown upto 5,000 feet 
has greater strength and that tea growing at more 
than 6,000 feet has a more delicate flavour. It will 
be remembered that tea from one area alone is not 
sent to the general market, and that what we use is 
always blended tea. Tea blending needs scientific 
knowledge as well as an element of flair. Tea 
blenders command high salaries. 


India’s annual production of tea is more than 
550 million pounds. Out of that, 140 million pounds 
are produced in the Nilgiris. An acre of land there 
yields an average of about 650 pounds, which is 
considered quite a good achievement. 


Another agricultural activity of the Nilgiris is 
the growth of cinchona trees. Outside of West 
Bengal, this is the only place in India where cin- 
chona is grown and quinine processed. 2,300 acres 
are under cultivation and 20,000 pounds of quinine 
sulphate are produced-per year, the tota] production 
for the country being 80,000-pounds, which satisfies 
only seven per cent- of India’s needs. The treg 
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could be planted by anybody; but the processing is 
a Government monopoly. 


When we talk of recreations giving health and 
strength, we have to include hunting too. Hunting 
among the hills calls for stamina and other good 
traits. (Of course, a cynic might argue that an 
Irula hunter and a civilized ‘hunter are motivated 
differently. The latter would hunt and kill a certain 
deer, just for the sport, knowing that its meat 
is not fit for his table. The Jrularw kills to-stay the 
pangs of immediate hunger, whereas the other 
treats hunting asa pleasant exercise for digesting 
what he has eaten at some considerable expense). 
The animals mentioned in connection with the 
Palnis are to be found in the Nilgiris too. . Of these, 
the ibex may be mentioned in some detail. Seven 
or eight of them live together like a family. It 
may be generalised that no rock is too steep for the 
ibex to hoof its way up. It relaxes on the flat top 
of acliff. When the male has his forty winks, 
the females stand somewhat lower down and keep 
watch. Their sense of sight, of smell and of hear- 
ing are very keen. But their field of vision, poor 
things, does not extend upwards sufficiently. Their 
enemies know this defect and plan their attack 
from above if physically possible. 


COONOOR 


Of those who hasten to the hills to escape the 
heat of summer, some find the cold of Ooty too 
much of a good thing and cultivate a preference for 
Coonoor (6,000') or “Kotagiri (6,500'). The two 
townships are respectively 12 miles and 18 miles 
from Ooty. Both are very charming, each in its own 


way. There are many interesting places near each 
of them. 


` The road twisting and turning from Ooty to 
Coonoor is engaging to the mind. At Aravankadu, 
on the way, is a cordite factory, run by the Central 
Government. Permission is needed to see its 
working. : 


Buses ply from Coonoor to” Ooty, Kotagiri, 
Wellington and Mettupalayam. The railway line 
to Ooty is, of course, there. 


. The population of Coonoor is about 24,000. 
The max. temp. of summer is 24.6° C., and the 
min. 11.3°C, October and November are the main 
rainy months which cause about 21'' (53. 3 cms) of 
downpour. April/May/June and September/Octo- 
ber are particularly desirable months. 


We know the danger of being bitten by rabid 
dogs. For ages, there was no dependable cure for 
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it. About 80 years ago, Louis Pasteur of France 
discovered a principle and a remedy. Two insti- 
tutes were started in India to manufacture the 
medicine suggested by Pasteur; one was located at 
Kasauli in the Simla Hills, and the other at Coo- 
noor. The Pasteur Institute of Coonoor was founded 
in 1907. As the drug would go bad in warmer 
climate, patients had to goall the way to Coonoor 
or Kasauliand stay there for many days and receive 
the painful inoculation. Now-a-days, the medicine 
is maintained in refrigerators in all district hospi- 
tals. ‘It is a great relief to the patients, particularly 
the poor. The Institutes are continuing their deep 
and varied researches. 


There are research institutions in Coonoor con- 
cerned with the problems touching fruits, nutrition 
and silk. Three fruit gardens also carry on investi- 
gations and propaganda. The town has its quota 
of educational® institutions, including the St. 
Joseph’s College, religious institutions, and clubs. 


Wellington, three miles off, isa pretty military 
colony. In addition to the usual amenities for 
civilized entertainment, it boasts of a fine golf 
course. Those who do not belong to the military 
services need iufluential sponsors. 


An important place to be visited is Lady Can- 
ning’s Seat. Itis situated in an entrancing shola 
six miles from the town. Many tea plantations 
could be taken in at one glance from there. Mettu- 
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palayam too is visible, as-also bits of the railway- 
line and the’bus road. - A fort associated with the 
name of Tippu Sultan, who is reputed to have used 
its walls to hurl down his enemies to death—a 
tedious, round-adout and needless process—is also 
in view. Lamb’s Rock is on the way to the Seat. 


In the centre of the town is Sim’s Park. Though 
small in extent, it is well-known for its extraordinary 
prettiness. Some prefer it to the Botanical Gardens 
of Ooty—perhaps, like some sophisticated visitors 
preferring the casket-like Itimat-ud-doula of Agra to 
the Taj. The Coonoor park is more shady; besides, 
the many bridges across the ponds there add to its 
doll’s-house charm. : 


The other places which can be done by foot or 
by car are: Tiger’s Hill, Walker’s Hill, Brookland’s 
Road, and so on. The shade and the sense of peace 
there captivate the mind. It is possible to go from 
Ooty to Coonoor via Ketti,(or Kaity) and Aravankadu 
and return by way of Glen Morgan’s tea estates and 
Katteri Dam. Lovedale on the way, and four miles 
from Ooty, is not to be left out. There isa fine 
school there nestled among pretty hills and woods. 
The Kundah Hills start from near there. 


The flow of the Kundah too is harnessed for the 
generation of electricity. The complete scheme has 
the honour of being the' biggest hydel endeavour in 
the south. It occupies an important place in the 
second and third Plans. Two generatorsare already 
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- functioning, each being responsible for 20,000 pre- 
cious kw. When all-the power-houses get commis- 

sioned, we would be the richer by 1,80,000 kw. 


= The Law Falls are near the junction of the 
Katteri and the Coonoor rivers. The Dolphin’s Nose 
is a popular picnic spot from where the plains are 
clearly and charmingly visible. 


Among the industries of Coonoor must be men- 


tioned: growing and processing tea, fruit culture, 
bee culture and extraction of eucalyptus oil. 


amna e, ea eta 


KOTAGIRI 


It has been mentioned that Kotagiri is the old- 
est of the Trio. The Doddabetta Range protects it 
from the severity of the S. W. monsoon. In that 
respect, it is pleasanter than Ooty. 


Kotagiri is not on a railway line, Hence, local’ 
vegetables, fruits etc. are somewhat cheaper there than 
in the other two places, and the cost of iJving is slightly 
less. Those who like solitude and peacefulness in a 
sanatorium vote for Kotagiri. Perhaps their number 
is small, as the population of the town is only 8,000, 


October and November are rainy months, April/ 
May/June and September October constitute the 
‘season’, 


Kotagiri is 21 miles from Mettupalayam, 14- 
from Coonoor and 18 from Ooty. Buses ply regu- 
larly. 


All the natural, scenic features of the Nilgiris 
can be sampled on the Ooty-Kotagiri Road. On one 
side are deep valleys and the villages called Tumma- 
nati, Madaithorai, Kundamuggai and Kattebuttal. 
The hair-pin bends, the bus roaring up dutifully but 
crawlingly on the first gear many zig-zags below, the 
orderly teaplants, the labourers (mostly women) 
plucking the standard two leaves and a bud ang 
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filling the basket, the rural setting—these are not: 
easily forgotten. 


One ofthe characteristics of Kotagiri is the 
stunning greenness of the gardens. The golf course 
there is soothing tothe eye. Ofthe many sholas 
there, the Longwood Shola is the thickest and the 
most extensive. It is easily possible to lose one’s 
way inside it. 


It is not necessary to return to Ooty by the same 
route. There is the option of taking the villages of 
Togalatti, Littorai, and Idaipalli, as also Bendi 
Shola, Springfield and the Ralia Peak on the way 


and journey via Coonoor. If circumstances permit, 
the Ralia Peak could be climbed. 


Kotagiri has its quota of schools, churches and 
clubs. Among the places to be seen are: 


Rangasami Pillar and Peak—Itis a conical rock, 
the altitude of the highest point being 5,855’. It is 
considered a sacred spot. 


St. Catherine’s Falls, four miles off. The scenic 
beauty is rememberable. 


Elk Falls, five miles off. 


Kodanadu, six miles away to the north-east, is 
a hunting spot. 
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View Point is 12 miles off -and, as the name.im- 
plies, a good view of the plains could łbe had frem 


there. The eastern slopes of;the Nilgiris are also 
seen to advantage. 


The growing and processing of tea are the im- 
portant commercial activities of Kotagiri. 





Two leaves and a bud. 


YERCAUD 


Those in Salem and the neighbouring districts 
could conveniently go to Yercaud in summer. Some 
may argue that it is not worth the trouble to pack 
up warm clothing and bedding and go upa mere 
4,300 feet; others, moderate-minded, might reply 
that pleasant coolness is preferable to jumping from 
a frying pan into an ice-chest! Besides, rheumatic 
and weak-hearted people might benefit more by the 
moderate air-pressure and temperature of Yercaud; 
the rarified air of 7,000 feet does not suit such peo- 
ple. That Yercaud is the oldest hill-sanatorium of 
South India could also help to boost the morale of 
the wavering. The Tourist Department would do 
well ŝto include Yercaud in its development pro- 
gramme. And the local people would do well to put 
- up decent boarding houses. 


The Shevaroy Hills, attracted coffee planters 
early. Nagalur and Pachchai-malai and such other 
places, four to seven miles distant trom the town, 
have big estates. They afford a sight well worth 
seeing. If the fear of malaria deters, protective 
drugs could be ,resorted to. This facility was not 
available in the olden days. 


The peak of the Servarayan Hills is 5,314' above 
the sea.. The altitudes of Branfell Hill and Duff 
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Hill are, respectively, 5,307’ and 5,231’. Yercaud 
is 1,700 feet above Bangalore, As already indica- 
ted, the temperature there is just comfortable. The 
natural scenery is also attractive there. Both, the 
monsoons favour the region with rains. Yercaud is 
about 20 miles from Salem by road. 


Coffee planters and their workmen live there all 
the 12 months. - Apart from that, small agricultu- 
rists ply their trade in scattered hamlets. They are 
not aborigines. They are the descendants of farmers 
who emigrated from Conjivaram for some reason, 
‘They are called Malai-alis. They live in elementary, 
conical huts. 20 to 100 such huts could be seen in 
a hamlet. 


In addition to a lake with boating facilities, 
Yercaud offers a golf course, clubs, places of wor- 
ship, reputed schools efc. to the visitor or settler. 
The Governmental and other public buildings are, of 
course, there. 


The places of interest are: The Bear Cave, 
Lady Seat, Arthur Seat, Pagoda Point, Prospect 
Point, Kulliar Falls, Owen’s Grotto etc. 


As already mentioned, growing and processing 
of coffee is the main industry of the locality. 


There is room in Yercaud for a number of 
boarding schools and colleges. There need be no 
fear that the expenditure would be prohibitive. If 
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‘properly managed, the rates will be about ten per 
cent more than in the plains. But the healthy growth 
of „the students’ mind and body would more than 
compensate for the difference. Given able and 
idealistic teachers, boys and girls growing up in 
such a setting, would easily imbibe disciplined and 
purposeful ways of life, in addition to becoming 
good scholars, And our country needs large num- 
bers of such men and women, 


TEA 


Tea and coffee industry have been referred 
to a number of times in the earlier chapters. Consi- 
‘dering their importance in the-development of hilly 


regions, itis but proper to devote a section to each 
of them. 


China is usually mentioned as the home of tea. 
Though there are evidences to show that tea was 
used in adjacent countries, there is no need to go 
too far into the matter. It is China which found a 
‘place for tea in civilized life, literature and art. 


Among the countries, outside China, where tea 
is cultivated are: Japan, the East Indies, Thailand 
and similar S.E. Asian countries, New Guinea, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, East Africa, a small part of 
West Africa, Georgia in the U.S.S.R., Turkey, and 
some parts of Central and South America. The 
environments are very favourable for tea in the sou- 
thern regions of the U.S. A.; but the expensive 
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labour conditions stand in the way of practical culti- 
vation. [Itis likely that the industry will take root 
in Queensland, Australia. 


In northern India, tea is grown in: Assam, the 
northern parts of West Bengal, a few areas in East 
Pakistan, Bihar and Nepal to some extent, Dehra 
Dun and the Kangra valley. 


In the south, it is grown in Nilgiri and Travan- 
core Hills; a single attempt was made years ago on a 
small bit of land in Kodaikanal and the conclusion 
arrived at that the conditions were not encouraging: 
It is open to some resourceful experimenter to have 
the decision reversed, or at least modified. 


It is likely that the question, “What is tea?” 
will elicit a variety of answers, like—just as coffee is 
made from a bean, teajis brewed from a leaf;... it is a 
hot drink somewhat cheaper than coffee;...it is the 
stuff which comes to the harassed housewife’s timely 
aid when surprised by an inflow of guests and when 
the milk is not enough for tcoffee! A botanist, on 
the other hand, may fling at your head a reply like— 
“It is thea sinensis”, or, ‘‘It is Camellia, sinensis 
(L) O. Kuntze” and feel quite pleased with himself. 
And well may he be pleased. For, if brevity and 
correctness are the soul of an examination answer, 
he deserves full marks. That seemingly long and 
mystifying formula contains the name, place of 
origin, race, dynasty and other particulars of the 
plant. Ifyou are- able to establish easy communi- 
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«ation with Burmese aborigines, you will, perhaps, 
get the answer, ‘This is tea.” And you will be 
given some tea leaves pickled in bamboo containers, 
Similarly, the Japanese might say, “It is merely the 
concrete medium through which cultured people 
show respect to each other.” 


Though the mode of use differs, itis clear that 
the leaf is the valued part of the plant. But all the 
leaves that grow on the bush are not used—at any 
rate, by the sophisticated. Only the fresh ones 
sprouting at the end of the twigs are plucked, cured 
and blended. If the climate is favourable, the leaf-bud 
blossoms out into five or six leaves with an interval] 
of four or five days between each leaf; the central 
part of the bud does not open out. After all the 
leaves thus come out, the hard core of the bud and 
two or, at the most, three leaves lower down are 
plucked. Sticking to two jeaves gives us tea with 
a more delicate aroma. But some ‘practical’ people 
pluck four or five leaves. That comes to killing the 
gold-egg goose in two ways—the trade gets a bad 
name; and the plant suffers too, as it loses the nourish- 
ment that leaves pass down to the tree. 


Tea plants are mostly raised from seeds. It is 
possible to raise them from cuttings; and that 
method hastcertain advantages. There is reason to 
think that the latter technique will become more 
common in future. Care and knowledge are neces. 
sary for sowing the seeds, sheltering the seed-plots 
with crude pandals, and irrigating at the right inter- 

IHS—7 
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vals. Letting the seeds germinate in humid surrounda 
ings and transferring them to! nurseries is also 
done. The journey from the nursery to the planta- 
tion takes place after 12 or 18'gor even $24 months, 
The spacing between the plants may be taken as four 
to five feet. In the matter of spacing, weeding,and 
so on, the practice differs from country to’countrys 
The tea plant has many insect enemies; chemical 
insecticides have to be used at the right time. 


The plucked leaves are spread out in a sunny 
and ventilated place and constantly turned over for 
about two hours. The leaves become flaccid and 
also develop brown spots. A peculiar odour is also 
given out. During this time, an incipient saccharine 
fermentation is supposed to take place. By skilfully 
controlling the fermentation, variations in flavour 
could be produced. Whenacertain change in the 
odour is observed, the next stage, namely roasting, is 
begun. The heat used for the purpose is mild and 
controlled. After that, the leaves are rolled by the 
hand ‘to express the juices’. Finally, they are dried 
in tiers of sieve-racks fixedin a room where a smoke- 
less fire is kept going. The leaves turn black at this 
Stage. Wholesalers buy such raw material from 
different plantations, blend them and pack them for 
the trade. This is black tea. Green tea skips the 
sun-drying and, therefore, the fermenting stage. 


Now, a word of caution about the preparation 
of tea. Boiling the leaves along with the water, as 
is to be seen in many households in the North, and 
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the chaya shop technique of putting a spoon of dust 
into the evil-looking cloth-bag already containing a 
lot of stale leaves and pouring boiling water on the 
“mixture of the new andthe old’ are both to be 
discouraged. Water which has been boiling for 
some time earns a bad name to the tea-maker, as the 
complete elimination of the dissolved air 
makes water taste flat. Water just coming 
to the boil should be used. (It may be 
kept in mind that water just coming to the boil and 
water boiling vigorously are both at the same tem- 
perature. When the steam iskeptin under pressure, 
water boils at a higher temperature. ` For the same 
reason, the temperature of water boiling in an open 
vessel at an altitude of six or seven thousand feet is 
a few degrees short of 100°C. Hence, dal boils 
better there in a covered vessel). The quantity of 
tea to be used and the period of infusion depend on 
individual tastes; a spoon for everycup plus one for 
the pot, and an infusion time of two to five minutes is 
the usual formula. In short, what we aim at is 
stimulating flavour, and not bitter tannin. 


COFFEE 


Abyssinia in Africa is given the honour of being 
the birth place of the coffee bush. Now it is grown 
in South India, Ceylon, S.E.A. countries, some parts 
of Africa including Madagascar, Brazil and some 
other regions in S. America, the West Indies, the 
Hawaii Islands, and a part of Australija.. But in 
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many regions, tea is supplantingit. Hill-slopes 
which are a few thousand feet high, moisture and 
warmth, a good drainage and plenty of manure form 
the minimum requirements of a coffee plantation. 


If left alone, the plant grows to a height of 15 
or 20 feet. Some countries Jet the plants grow and 
collect the cherries by shaking the plant. But the 
majority of growers favour the idea of pruning the 
stem at a height of four or five feet. Thus treated, 
the twigs become sturdier and spread out richly and 
horizontally. Fragrant white flowers appear at the 
base of the leaf stalk which later become bunches of 
fruits which Jock rather like bunches of small-sized 
rounded plantains. The fruits are plucked when they 
are dark red in colour. Birds and animals like mar- 
mosets have a go at the fruits because of their 
Sweetness; and stray plants grow in the woods 
around from the droppings. Boys too appreciate the 
fruit. The seed or bean inside is usually split like 
dals; occasionally, it is single and non-flat, when 
it is named ‘pea-berry’; It has a better flavour and 
is priced more. But it should be added that superior 
‘flat’ is better than inferior ‘peaberry’. 


There are two ways of removing the beans from 
the fruit: the dry method and the wet method. In 
the former, the fruits are dried in the sun for many 
days and husked, just like paddy. Now-a-days, 
husking machines are used. Though this method is 
simple and less expensive, there has to be a guaran- 

ee of sunshine fora few weeks running: if a few 
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days of cloudiness and rain intervene, the beans will 
become inferior. Hence the wet method is more 
popular. 


In the wet method, the fruits are first dumped 
into huge vats containing water. The good fruits, 
being heavier, sink to the floor and are drawn off to 
the pulpers through pipes. The inferior fruits float 
up and are treated separately and classified as of 


lower grade. 
Pulpers are of many kinds. The general prin- 


ciple is that the fruits will be forced between two 
flat or cylindrical surfaces, one of them being toothed 
or rasped. The cherries are reduced to a pulp 
between the two surfaces. The mixture of seeds, 
‘kin etc. is carried away into a vat full of water, 
having a generous inflow and provided with mecha- 
nical stirrers. The seeds, being heavy, settle to the 
bottom and the waste matter floats out over the 
‘pill-ways. The beans and the water led out are 
separated through sieves. 


The beans are not ready for the market yet, as 
the covering, called parchment, is still unbroken 
and also covered with a persistent, slimy layer. The 
tenacity of the latter is weakened in a fermenting 
vat where the mess stays for 12 to 48 hours or more- 
The next scene is laid in the washing room. Water 
is run in just to cover the beans and trampling by 
foot is resorted to. Repeated trampling, raking 
and rinsing leave the beans with a clean parchment 
covering. Now they have to be dried. 
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If continued sunshine and a dry atmosphere are. 
assured. for days, the beans could .be dried ona 
specially designed floor; otherwise, artificial methods. 
have tobe used. Even when depending primarily 
on the sun, many precautions are necessary against . 
sudden changes of weather. — 


-Among other things, coffee seeds are judged by 
their colour; and thecolour is controlled by the, 
water content of the seeds. Blue beans contain 
more water than green ones, yellow-ones being lower 
down the scale; if the beans look leaden, we may 
guess that they have taken their own time to dry in 
a damp atmosphere. . 


The parchment is the outer coat; and the beans 
Have a: delicate shirt too called the silver skin. 
Some growers leave the parchment on till the sale 
is over: the others remove the two garments before 
shipping out. The former believe that the 
parchment holds the flavour in. 


There are machines for husking the parchment 
too. It is essential that the seed should not be 
damaged in the process. When the parchment is. 
crushed, the bits are blown off. by winnowing. A. 
little more rubbing and winnowing deals with the 
silver skin. similarly. . 


juu The beans. haye to. be graded both for quality 
and size; otherwise, they will not roast uniformly. 
Finally, broken and discoloured beans, grit and 
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other foreign bodies, should be ‘removed by 
ocular examination, 


The last sentence above is for the honest dealer 
who is jealous of his reputation: the middleman, 
who makes a fine art and precise science of adulter- 
ation, belongs to another category. 


It is interesting to note, in passing, that aduf- 
teration and laws against it came into being almost 
along with the propaganda in favour of coffee in 
England. Strict laws were enacted as early as 1718 
and 1803. In 1840, the Government allowed the 
admixture of chicory. It is produced from the 
fleshy root of a plant of the same name; pieces of 
the root are roasted in fat and powdered. Some 
‘blends’ contain only 10% of coffee. If a pinch of 
the mixture is gently dropped into a glass tumbler 
of water, the coffee grounds will keep floating while 
the chicory particles can be seen to soften and des- 
cend, colouring the water on the way. The funny 
part of it is that many people get to like the chicory 
flavour and goin for the mixture even when their 
purse permits them to buy the genuine article. It is 
more surprising still that many of the medicinal 
properties of coffee are to be found in chicory too. 


Some of the other adulterants used in ‘foreign 
countries’ (that is, other than U.K.) were: charred 
grains, peas and other lentils, saw-dust, bark, the 
shell of the cocoa pod, figs dried and charred, bran, 
and molasses. About a hundred years ago, an 
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English grocer spoke on the subject before a body 
of coffee traders and exhibited as adulterants char- 
red peas, dog biscuit, a certain earth-preparation: 
and a substance whose composition was not to be 
discussed in the presence of respectable gentlemen. 
He added that the manufacture of such things was 
becoming a comparably major industry. This pro- 
blem does not touch most South Indian families 
where the seeds are roasted and ground at home. 
But those who get accustomed to the flavour of 
chicory-cum-coffee are likely to turn up their noses 
at pure coffee and ask for an assurance that the 
strange smelling stuff would do them no harm ! 


Coffee is prepared in the following ways— 
pouring boiling water over the powder and filtering 
the same after a few minutes; making a decoction 
by boiling the dust in water; circulating boiling 
water through the powder in a specially designed 
glass vessel ; drawing an infusion through a perco- 
lator ; mixing an infusion with a decoction brewed 
from the grounds left from an earlier percolation ; 
soaking the powder in hot water before retiring to 
bed, filtering it in the morning and mixing it with 
very hot milk. Ihave also read of intellectual 
friends sitting round a table and conversing, crun- 
ching and chewing roasted seeds the while. What- 
ever it be, it is the essential] oil-and the flavour that 
we want and not the tannia. 


PART Il 


STORIES 


THE MIND AND THE BODY 


Vasudeva Naidu, the Secretary of the Koovam 
Club, issued a mock command— *‘ Be quick, Mr.. 
Gopal Rao. Is it decent to keep three gentle-. 
men waiting? The cards have been dealt and 
are getting cold. You can take the magazine. 
home, if you like.” 


**Don’t be impatient, my dear Naidu-garu. 
I shall be with you ina minute....Well, whose. 
deal was it? I suppose I shall find all the two. 
and threes stacked here for me.” 


‘© Talk sense, Mr. Rao. Is it possible to deal 
a hand of 13 with twos and threes- alone. And. 
you are a Maths. master! If you search care- 
fully and without prejudice, you will find a few 
fours and fives too. I think that card with 
a black dot is a seven of hearts. By the way,. 
what was therein the paper which interested 
you so much? Idon’t think that you are that 
keen on Jove stories !”” 


- « Thank my stars I am not. Do you remem: 
ber the unusual kind of story which appeared in. 
the last issue of the Tamil weekly ? It was based. 
on the assumption that the concerned nerves 

and muscles-of our body. feel the strain even if” 


we mentally exercise them—that is to say, if we: 
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concentrate on the details of the exercise with- 
out actually moving our limbs.” 


“ I remember. I skipped over the nonsensical] 
story. The assumption is quite unjustified. It 
is a crazy story.” 


“I too thought so, Naidu-garu. But the 
science column of today’s paper asserts that 
such a thing does happen, and that precise ins- 
trumental records have been obtained and dis- 
cussed by high-ranking American medical 
men.” 


“I know, it is holy scripture for you if an 
American says something sounding scientific.... 
Let me see. ... Anyway, I should like to read the 
‘Story now. ...Boy, bring that Weekly here—not 
that one; the other, in the yellow wrapper. ... 
Leave it here. I shall take it home.” 


The Story 


Aged Marimuthu Pillai cried peevishly, ‘‘Hey, 
Velu, are you bringing me the nail, or not?” 


Velu replied from an adjacent room, ‘It has 
‘gone deep into the log, grandfather. Can’t pull it 
‘out. Let me get the nail-puller and have a try.” 


“ What a story! Do you speak after making an 
‘effort or has the very thought of pulling out the nail 
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caused your skin to break and bleed profusely?... 
What soft weaklings modern young men are! 
Look here, this is the age when you must be able to. 
uproot a huge tamarind tree with your bare hands, 
Wait; I shall pullit out by myself. Marimuthu 
needs no nail-pullers.” So saying, he tottered down: 
from his cot laboriously and looked for his stout. 
staff. 


“Where is my staff ? Nothing is left undisturbed’ 
in this wretched house,” grumbled the old man 
in a squeaky voice. 


Just then, his son, Sannasi entered the house 
and asked, ‘“ What isit you want, father?...Velu, 
why don’t you attend tothe needs of your grand- 
father ?”? 


Velu told his father all that had happened. 
Sannasi asked his father, t“ Father, how do you ex- 
pect a three inch nail driven half through a wattle 
log years ago to be pulled out!? And itis bloated 
with rust. I shall get you another. What do you 
want a nail for, anyway? You know you are not to 
strain yourself.” His words held the scales even 
between his son and his father. 


“ Shut up. I want none of your nails. Siding 
with your son and spoiling him! I was ground 
under the heel at his age, and none put in one little 
word on my behalf. A good system, that, taking a 
long view. What distances we have. walked, whag 
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toads we have carried and what deeds of daring we 
have done—why don’t you tell your precious son all 
that? Can’t pull outa nail!’ The self-glorifica- 
tion seemed to appease the old man somewhat. 


He was silent for a few moments. Exciting 
‘events appeared on ‘his mental ‘silver screen’. He 
began, reminiscently, ‘“ You know Smith Doraisani 
at the Shola End ... yes, yes, I mean the Dog Dorai- 
‘sani. Now she is not so well-off, but in those days, 
she never set out without herds of dogs of many 
“breeds. -What I mean to say is that once she... ” 


Poomban of the adjacent garden entered listen- 
ing to all that, and said, with a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye, as he knew that he was switching the old 
man over to a favorite topic of his, ‘* Grand-pa, I 
‘wonder if you have tackled the big stone roller that 
used to be in the tennis court of the Club in those 
days. My grandfather is reputed to have lifted it up 
and made to stand on one end.” 


That was atheme very dear to Marimuthu. 
‘When he got a chance to play the record before an 
‘audience, he easily forgot food and drink. Perhaps, 
the metaphor of a record is not quite happy. Gramo- 
phone records worsen with use‘; but there was al- 
‘ways some improvement in Grand-pa’s story. He 
forgot his earlier irritation and launched on the 
‘sixty year old epic. Though basically a simple 
affair, the narration was garnished with a wide 
xange of tonal modulations, forceful. gestures, 
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grandiose descriptions and touching or vehement 
‘references to people long forgotten. Whatever else 


the narration might have lacked in, it did not lack 
in tempo. 


Throughout the afternoon, Marimuthu was in- 
wardly and strangely excited—like a sea with a 
‘deep under-current. He felt warm, due to an un- 
known anticipation. Thrice or four times, he filled 
his toothless mouth with pan-supari pulped ina 
small, iron mortar. Twice he smoked his evil- 
smelling cheroots. The mind hated to be tied down 
to the house. At first, it was not clear to him as to 
‘where he was to go and what exactly he was to do. 
At about six, he tottered out with his staff, 


His left hand was pressed hard on his hip-bone. 
Whether the bone was supporting the hand or whe- 
ther the hand was buttressing the bone was a moot 
‘point. The staff in the right hand was rather heavy. 
Lifting it and bringing it down was laborious, like 
husking grain with a pestle. But it had to bear his 
‘entire weight. Though his body was shrunk with age, 
the bones were big and heavy—having been formed 
‘when rice was selling at five measures per rupee, 
milk at four measures and meat at less than three 
annas per pound....After taking a few paces, he 
-stood still, straightened his body slowly, threw his 
weight on the stick and turned his glance like the 
beam of a light-house .and rested it softly on the 
companions of the early days, namely, the rocks, the 
trees and the moss-covered buildings. His eyes were 
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wet with tears of joy. Is it possible that the objects. 
seen got wet too? 


His aged body was shrunk; and his aged gar- 
ments were loose. They were darned and patched 
with different degrees of skill and taste: and most of 
the original material had vanished. The great coat 
had been made in Bond Street; the price was Rs 200. 
After getting out of a British Colonel’s house long 
decades ago, it protected half a dozen butlers, cuisi- 
niers and mateys and gardeners from cold and finally 
reached Grandpa, with all the fluff gone and grease 
and grime substituted. Just as his teeth dropped 
away of themselves, so the buttons on the coat 
departed without the formality of a good-bye. Now, 
a single, red, hook-button and bits of coloured tapes 
and strings did their best to keep the lapels together. 
Like the Jeaves of a cabbage were the garments he 
were, one over the other—they kept him cold instead 
of warm. What could wollen clothes do in the absence 
of warmth in the blood? Itis like the wisdom of 
the voracious book-worm who lacks in inner under- 
standing and urge. 


But Marimuthu seemed not to notice the harsh- 
ness of the cold, the nagging pain in the knees and 
the meanness of the road-metal which chose to keep 
their fat and smooth side down and their sharp 
points up. A shapeless zeal seemed to hold him 
up—like the minute and ever-moving particles of the 
lubricant bearing the whole weight of the carriage, 
Thus, at a snail’s pace, he reached the tennis court 
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of the Club. He sat on the bench used by the 
members when they waited for their turn. Whenhe 
was a little rested, his glance, in which the past and 
the present strangely co-existed, fell on the roller. 
That made him sit up with a jerk. Like a hungry 
man’s mouth watering profusely when he recollects 
a sumptuous and spicy feast, victory-honey oozed in 
Marimuthu’s mind when his eyes caught sight of 
the roller. 


...A few decades back, the stone played a signi- 
ficant part in the lives of young men—and, indirect- 
ly, young women. Men used to test their strength 
by gripping the axle and trying to lift the roller 
from the ground. Those of average strength could 
not do it. As soon as the stone was raised ever so 
little, those around cried, ‘‘ Shabash!”? {fa man 
raised it knee-high, the news spread all over the 
town. Naturally, if it was brought to an erect 
position, the victor was hailed as a Sandow or Kali- 
yug Bheem. People forgot and forgave all his 
weaknesses and defects like 'cheating, stealing and 
gambling. 


Marimuthu recollected all the details of his 
first victory. He was getting on to 17 at that time— 
an age when, for such as he, disgrace is worse than 
death. Afraid of being ridiculed by idle onlookers 
if he failed, Marimuthu started gauging his strength 
after nightfall. He bowed before Hanuman men- 
tally, planted his feet firm and tried to dislodge the 
‘stone using his entire strength. Not merely his 
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hands and legs, but all the nerves, muscles and 
. blood vessels of his body stood taut to the point of 
bursting. But the stone laughed at his efforts 


haughtily. 


He started exercising his body with dand and 
baithak at odd hours of the day whenever he was 
quite alone. At the place where he worked as a 
Jabourer, he started carrying stones and logs much 
heavier than was expected of him. Everyday, he 
managed to steal and suck two or three eggs and 
threw the blame on the rats. He cut out a crude 
picture of Hanuman from an old book and offered 
daily pooja to it secretly. He tugged at the roller 
every night, irrespective of the weather. He dreamt 
that he@lifted the stone as ifit was made of cork 
and threw it far away; he had nightmares too in 
which the stone felled him flat and rolled on his 
chest,-making weird and revengeful noises, and he 
woke up shrieking. ... But his perseverence started 
paying dividends. The roller parted company from 
the earth. It was but an inch; but an inch is not to 
be despised if itis likely to prove to be the first 
inch. Willan inch stubbornly refuse to grow? 
Surely, it would not need twelve times the effort to 
raise the roller by ,a foot. The first inch is the 
difficult inch, the wonderful inch. So thought 
young and jubilant Marimuthu. 


From then on, the early hours of the night 
appeared the only significant part of the day to 
„him. Such a co-ordinated effort of the mind and 
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the body would not go in vain. The stone, forgot its 
hauteur. Soon he felt that the time had come for 
the world to know what he could do. Surrounded 
by twelve unbelievers, he stood the roller erect, 
turned it this way and that, and rotated it till the 
axle sank into the earth. Immediately, he was 
hailed asa hero. The cry of congratulation that 
rent the air that day came to life again in the old 
man’s ears — like the vibration in a plucked musical 
string dying at the touch of a finger, but reviving, 
with the same pitch but a lower volume, if the 
finger is removed quick enough. 


When the shivering members ‘left the Club at 
about nine in the night, after their card games, they 
spied a cloth bundle in the tennis court. Drawing 
nearer, they found out that it was a man. Someone 
flashed a,torch. It was old Marimuthu. Arumukham, 
the club peon, was taken aback at the finding; and 
‘he brought the old man to a'sitting posture. The 
latter was unconscious and running temperature. 
Arumukham managed to get a ricksha and three 
pullers, a difficult thing to do at that hour, and 
walked beside the vehicle to see that the sick man 
came to no harm, 


After seeing to his father’s immediate needs, 
Sannasi took Arumukham to the verandah and 
asked him what exactly had happened. He had 
worried himself sending out search parties to the 
bazar area and the houses of Marimuthu’s boon 
companions. Arumukham narrated what little he 
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knew and added that during the ricksha ride the 
‘sick man was prattling deliriously something like—- 
‘Incapable of pulling outa nail! Look at my 
strength at this age! But for the painful twitch in 
‘the chest ...... » Arumukham could make no sense 
of those words. 


f 


Sannasi again thanked his good friend, gave 
him pan, supari and tobacco, paid him the ricksha 
fare (a tidy sum, that) plus something more, and 
bade him goodbye. On second thoughts, he shouted 
for his friend, who had walked some distance, and 
thrust into his hands two of the fragrant Trichy 
cigars which one Mr. Roberts had bestowed on him 
on a grateful occasion. 


Sannasi sat beside his father. The latter was 
prattling now and then. “To think that I made it 
stand on end at this age! Which one of you could 
do that, tellme now. As soon as the roller saw me, 
it tucked in its tail and,fawned upon me!” chuckled. 
he with great self-satisfaction and, at the same time, 
threw a challenge to the younger generation. 


The son was at first annoyed at his father’s 
egotistical and extremely dangerous action; later, 
he smiled within himself. When Velu returned 
after requesting the doctor of the Jocal hospital to 
‘pay a visit, his father told him to goand havea 
. good look at the roller. As the docter was examining 
the patient’s lungs, Velu returned and told his 
father confidentially that the roller had not been 
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shifted since the rain of the previous night and 
that there were no footprints nearabouts. He had 
brought with hima cigar stub which was lying 
under the bench ; it was from a tiger brand cheroot 
which was the old man’s choice. The marks left 
by a walking stick in front of the bench were also 
traceable to Marimuthu’s staff. 


The doctor took Sannasi to the verandah and 
‘said, “ There is a touch of pneumonia. Age too is 
against him. So you have to be prepared for the 
worst. Send your son for a mixture and an ointment.” 
As he was about to set out, the other detained him 
and asked, “Not that it matters much, sir; but lam 
curious to know why he brags of having raised the 
stone when he has not gone within ten feet of it. 
He is not given to lying.” l 


The doctor thought for a moment and said, 
< Interesting case. I won’t call ita ‘lie’, Sannasi. 
He is under a delusion of having lifted the stone. 
Tell you what, when he spied the roller, the old 
memories flooded down on him. He went through 
the pleasant drama mentally and in exciting detail. 
In the meantime, he got temperature due to the 
exertion of walking after a long time; and the sharp 
chill helped it. His last thought, namely victory, 
has got fixed in his mind. The needle is running 
over and over again along one groove of the gramo“ 
phone :record....There is reason to think that the 
get strained even when we 


muscles and nerves 
ly. But I have 


xercise them in imagination intense 
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not the means to take measurements and prove the 
same. You can do one thing. Do not contradict 
him. Even if he continues in the same strain when 
partially recovered, well, agree with him. What 
harm? Let his last days pass in a triumphant gush. 
Follow ?” 


Sannasi said that, though annoyed at first, he 
had already resolved to acti along similar lines, and 
followed him up to the garden gate. 


Sannasi told his relatives and friends of the 
doctor’s advice and warned them not to contradict 
and irritate Marimuthu. They joined the game so. 
cheerfully that soon the old man found to his joy 
that some of the chaps had witnessed him do the 
mighty deed. The patient’s face blossomed forth 
like a lotus as he poured out the growing details. 
He smiled happily in his sleep too sometimes. 


A few days passed. One night, Sannasi, who 
was keeping a lone vigil, saw a smile on his father’s 
face which was softer and sweeter than ever before. 
(When infants smile like that in sleep, some believe 
that they are in happy converse with the gods). The 
happiness stayed on and shone. After a few 
minutes, Sannasi called the others in the house and. 


asked them also to observe. They felt mystified and 
moved. | 


The next day, the mourners remarked among 
themselves with a sense of wonder, “‘What a cone 
tented smile! Who would think that he is dead!” 


BIRTH-CONTROL OF MAN-EATERS 


‘Sami, if there is anything improper in what we 
say, kindly forgive us. But we honestly feel that it 
is the best thing for you to come and live with us,” 
begged road gangman, Vadivelu. The other devotees 
too seconded the request. 


Swamiyar smiled with love and gratitude. He 
knew what worried them. A few months back, he 
had taken up his residence in a rock-cave beside the 
Ghat Road. It was not exactly a cave, but a rude 
shelter formed of huge slabs of rock thrown out 
during heavy dynamiting years ago. And a tiger 
family had very recently encamped very near to the 
cave. The tigers went the way of Governmental 
camping officials who expect the village, where their 
work then lies, to provide for them—or, should it 
be stated the other way about? Anyway, the chap- 
ter of cattle slaughter had begun. Everyday, the 
devotees of the Swami reported fresh havoc, with 
tears in their eyes and a quiver in their sympathetic 
voice; and the stories grew with the telling. 


The Swami treated the matter lightly and said, 
“Don’t feel troubled over me. Nothing will go 
wrong with me.” He did not add that he considered 


whatever happened as right. 
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“Sir, you are a Mahatma, a Siddha-purusha ; 
but we are still wallowing inthe pond of foolish. 
ness,” began teacher Isaac. 


“No, no; itis all wrong. Oftentimes I feel 
that you people are superior to me. It is doubtful 
if you will understand and, more than that, concur, 
if I dilate further. And what is the great harm if 
my life ends in the way you most fear? What 
kingdom will perish heirless 9” 


The Village Accountant, Rajagopalayyar, said 
** Life to you, sir, is like this bit of withered grass. 
And what wonder! It seems that a western thinker 
has grieved over the thought, ‘ The body is peeved 
over the soul crossing its path at every stage with 
its grim finger of warning; and the soul yearns to be 
relieved of the body’s burden’, We tiny mortals 
attach the greatest value to the well-being of the 
body alone. Life might be intolerable due to nag- 
ging poverty, disease and the untimely death of dear 
ones; and yet, if Yama, astride his he-buffalo; knocks 
ai our door with his goad-stick, it is very likely.that 
we would not welcome the release from sorrows, but 
call out, in a hopeful voice from inside the house, 
‘Your Majesty, I believe you have come to the 
wrong address. What about checking up from your 


list? ? All around appreciated the humour-draped 
philosophy. 


Abdul, the dairyman, said, “< Besides, sir, you 
Suggest and even procure valuable herbs when we fall 
ill; your advice helps us in this world and the next. ° 
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‘I realise that these words are not coming from 
‘the tip of your tongue, but the bottom of your 
heart”, agreed ,the Swami. “‘But remember that 
things went on normally and you lived a fairly full 
life before I came here;and you will continue to do 
‘so after I leave. Iam nota ixture here — nor any- 
where else; neither are any of you. Your humility 
-and affection and my self-importance, if I am so 
minded, all these combine to....” 


' © Since it is all the same to you, why don’t you 
live in our village instead of this place? We shall 
raise some money and build an ashram for you.” 


“You are right; but somehow I have got used 
to this place—though it is wrong for a sannyasi to get 
enrooted. Perhaps, I have yet to learn...” 


“As you wish, Master. But then, permit a 
. couple of us to keep you company at night.” 


« No, never; I would not allow it at all.” 


“Swami could have deigned at least to that 
extent....At any rate, have some logs burning at the 
„entrance to the grotto at night.” 


The Vairagi smiled in appreciation of their deep 
and simple love. “All right, I shall think about 
it,” he said and added, “the glow which is to keep 
-the tigers at a distance might drive away my sleep 
-too!...According to the rules of reserved forests, 
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fire-lighting is not permitted here,... Why ‘all this. 
pother ? Cheetahs live here all the year; and a visi- 
tation from tigers is not rare .... It is funny 
that I who constantly advise you to learn to place 
your lives in God’s hands should be urged to save 
his — not so precious — skin !’’ 


“True, Master; but, with the sort of fellows. 
like me about, God’s hands are too full now-a-days! 
Should we not try to lessen his chores? Keeping in 
mind the advice about trusting in Allah, but tying. 
the camel’s leg all the same, ...” said the Acceun- 
tant and raised a laugh. 


The Samiyar ‘was a familiar figure in the hill- 
villages around. He was known and loved by many 
names. Ghat Road Samiyar, Bend-grotto Samiyar, 
Big Shola Pandaram, Pakkiri Baba, Vairagiyar, 
Agaththiyar (he was short of stature and also a 
writer), and so on. It was not known whether he 
was a Hindu, Muslim or a Christian. But people of 
the several religions were his devotees, disciples, 
beneficiaries and Propagandists. He had read pur- 
posefully the Upanishad, the Gita, Thevaram, 
Thiruvachakam, the Kural, the Bible and the Kuran 
and books on great religious and ethical teachers. 
His wisdom was broad and mellow; his teachings 
afforded sweet solace, as he had a way of making 
even harsh truth acceptable : his medical advice led 
to relief without being prohibitively expensive: 
though he refused to pry into others? affairs, he en- 
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tered.into their life whole-heartedly once his help. 
was solicited ; there seemed to be no end to what he 
knew, and could do. He never accepted hard cash, 
however much it was pressed on him. But if milk, 
fruits and cooked food were offered in moderate. 
quantities, he received them and blessed the giver; 
most of it, however, soon found its way to the 


stomachs of monkeys, squirrels, birds and needy 
men. 


He contributed poems and articles to philoso-- 
phical journals and expected to: be paid; he had a. 


savings account in the post office some five miles up 
the road ! 


Days passed. Cowherd boys kept a closer 
watch over their herd than usual, and blew their tin 
trumpets, hoping to scare the tigers; but when dan-- 
ger was too near, they outran their four-legged char- 
ges. The tigers did not suffer from pangs of hunger 
too much. Their technique was to have a bite at 
the hind heel of a straggling cow, have a go at the 
neck when the wounded animal dropped sufficiently 
behind, risk a gash if the cow was ina fighting mood, 
and :drag the prey down the slope to a thicket at 
the first opportunity. 


The tiger family was lodged beside a cascading 
stream in a cavern formed somewhat like the Swami-. 
yar’s. With no thought of hygiene or concealing. 
their abode, they left bones and offal at the mouth 
of the cavern. But they were safe as the stream. 
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-served as a moat to their castle. The rarely uspe 
footpath on the other side of the stream was nota 
-Toyal highway, but worse than a goat-track. The 
breeze, too, in that part of the year blew towards 
the cavern and brought in the warning scent of hun- 
ters. That too the tiger had learnt in the University 
of Hard Knocks. Thus, the efforts of shikaris ended 
in failure. Some of them tripped and rolled down 
‘in a moment of panic; and such as did not die filled 
the hospital beds, and earned the surgeon’s curses. 
Some used spring guns; but the tigers were too clever 
or too lucky. One day, the tiger falsified the teach- 
ings of school books and presented himself ona 
garden bed at three in the afternoon. The workmen, 
who had not expected the visit, raised a hue and cry. 
The tiger, his slit eyes ,full of puzzled amusement, 
stared at them, leapt over the boundary wall of 
loose stones and disappeared in the jungle. 


The people reminded the Samiyar everyday of 
‘the needless risk he was running. The burden of 
each narration was that he should shift to the village. 
He thanked them, but went his way. For many 


‘days, he politely set at nought their suggestion about 
lighting a fire. 


At last, one day, he acted on the advice, dug a 
pit at the mouth of the grotto, cleared the surround- 
ing area of bushes, and set a few stout logs afire. 
The tuddy flames gave rise to a chimerical dance of 
light and darkness; they tore to tatters the privacy 
-and solitude kindly bestowed on us by Night; weird 
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dreams took the place of the reposeful sleep usually- 
enjoyed by the forest trees at that bour. 


All his devotees, except Rasappan, were happy 
when they saw the tell-tale ashes the next day; 
Rasappan was a Sort of spiritual C.I.D. Inspector of 
the Swami. He remarked, “ Sami, the people say 
that you have muzzied the tiger through your magi- 
cal powers.”’ 


‘Is thatso? Isit so difficult to love and to. 
admire without turning foolish ?’? wondered the 
other. 


‘But you Know the spells, don't you, Sami? > 


“ Brother, if I know how to apply the gag (‘tie 
up the mouth’), I should use the skill first on 
myself.” 


Vadivelu, who was listening to all this in irrita- 
tion, got panicky. Only a minute back, the Master 
had promised to shift to the village and stay ina 
room in his house. Rasappan continued, ‘‘ In that 
case, how do you spend the nights here without 
coming to grief?” 


‘‘ Perhaps I wish to come to grief, but fate is 
against me. Is not sudden death to be desired ? ” 


“Then why did you seek the protection of fire. 
ast night ?” 
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Vadivelu quailed and beseeched his friend not 
to press the argument home; his social status was 
Jess than that of the interlocutor. But the Swami 
replied, calm as before, “ At the same time there is 
the disgusting thought that besides being sharp, the 
tiger’s teeth and claws are filthy and vile-smelling 
It is difficult to understand the mind of man.” 


s I agree. Why not be honest about these 
things ? ” said Rasappan and hastily got up to sig- 
naj an up-bus to stop and take him in. 


Vadivelu said submissively, ‘‘ Master, after 
listening to the foolish words of this wretched fel- 
‘low, Lam eager to know what made you kindly 
agree to leave this place.” 


“ Why, were you not listening, my son ? ” 


“ I was, sir. You were lashing at the impiety 
-of that fellow, and not answering his questions.” 


“True; I am sorry to have had to play that 
role.” 


“Kindly tell me the real reason. I am sure 
‘there would be much wisdom in it.” 


“ Don’t make a mountain of a mole-hill, Vadi- 
‘welu. The factis that a new thought arose in my 
mind yesterday. As far as we know, these tigers 
have not fyet tasted human blood ; they have not 
‘turned man-eaters, They continue to be- suspicious 
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-and fearful of the smell and sight of man, that curi- 
‘ous creature, standing six foot high on spindle legs. 
When confronted with man, they prefer to run off if 
‘there is a way of escape; they are not hungry for a 
tussle with him. But, if due to my intransigence, 
-my co-lodgers learn the taste of man’s blood and 
-also learn how helpless he is without a gun in his 
hand, they would start entering human habitations. 
What will happen to grass cutting and faggot col- 
lecting women, itis needless to say. I would 
become the cause of a man-eater coming into exis- 
‘tence. Is it desirable, Vadivelu? That I, who 
became a sannyasi skipping the stage of house- 
holder, should give birth to a man-eater — it isa 
situation to be avoided if possible. Neither do I 
like to die in the process. Is it confusing ? ” 


Vadivelu washed the disapproving feet of his 
Master with his tears and left silently to get the 


room ready. 


AN ANXIOUS HOUR 


What a lot of rambling we did ina week! We 
would not have covered so many miles in the previ- 
ous five years. Our legs ached; our shoes were 
worn down to the foundation; the roads moaned —. 
it would not have been surprising if they complained 
to the Municipal Commissioner against visitors who 
make a fetish of walking. We sucked the ‘Guide to 
the Nilgiris’ dry of its information. There was not. 
a nook or corner which we had not visited; there 
was not a variety of fruit, sweet or sour, which we 
did not munch, spitting the stones all over the place. 
Our camera could tell you what fanatical holiday- 
makers we were. But all that isa matter of the past, 


My young friends left for their homes at twelve 
o’clock. 


I did expect, to some extent, a sense of vacuity 
after their departure, considering the hectic time 
we had. But the wretched listlessness was much 
mere than I had provided for. My heart was like a. 
dried gourd, hollow and completely dehydrated. I 
felt ashamed, as I was more than twice as old as my 
erstwhile companions. At one stage, Leven thought 
of taking the last bus to Mettupalayam. But the 
thought of the house-rent and the boat-club subs. 
cription paid in advance, and of the novel to be: 
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completed ‘in the sequestered vales’ ‘far from the 
madding crowd’ brought me back to my senses, 


I made for the Lake, with a few foreign maga- 
zines bought second-hand, in my hand-bag. Aftera 
slight drizzle, the air was cool and crystal clear. 
The golden rays of the evening sun wriggling through 
the leaves of the mountain trees, as it were, 
were rejuvenating. All around were flowers, white, 
purple and golden, not planted and watered by the 
hand of man, but by God in the form of Nature. 
But all these failed to take the heaviness off me. 


I had not yet become adept in taking the boat 
out and bringing it back tothe wharf without 
clumsy and injurious collisions; but that evening I 
managed to clear off the wharf without fouling. 


Under other circumstances, I would have dis< 
cribed the scenery somewhat as follows : 


« What the nose is to a man’s face, that Fern 
Hill is to the region around. Just as there are tall 
and sturdy, but simple-hearted men, scarred in a 
hundred valient battles, there are majestic moun- 
tains which have gone through strange and terrific 
experiences. There are, too, delicate damsel-hills, 
chiselled by Nature with tender Jove, adorned with 
mosses and flowers, and smiling in sweet innocence, 
In the neighbourhood of the Lake, the Nilgiris are 
feminine in aspect. The Lake, with the ripples 
glittering in the sun, is the lady’s face-ornament. 
The dark green woods, studded with red-tiled and 
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glazed bungalows in the slopes around, appear tre- 
mulously in the lake’s heart for a moment and dis. 
appear, Women and children decked in glossy silks. 
of many colours are rowing about; they add to the 
charm of the lake; and the lake makes them more 
attractive. ...” 


But in my then wretched mood, I only saw sick- 
ly ground-nut shells, crushed and scattered on the 
floor of the boat; and my depression grew. I am 
not against ground-nut, Fruits and nuts are good 
to see, pleasant to eat and strengthening to the body. 
I would like to compile a Health Reader for Infants 
using words like : apple, almond, banana, cashew, 
cucumber, date, etc., fig, grape, ground-nut and so 
on. But nut-shells crushed under the shoe and fruit 
rinds darkening in the sun are sad to see. People 
accept with pleasure their sacrifice; should they not 
dispose of the remains with some consideration? 


My peevish mind also disapproved of the casual 
way in which ground-nut and such like edibles are 
used by the well-to-do. Ground-nut and jaggery 
(gur) form a desirable lunch for poor manual labour- 
ers for whom anormal meal is not readily avail- 
able. They do not eat nuts to pass time; they eat 
out of dire necessity. If they could have a second 
fistful, it would be a good thing; but the thin purse 
dictates against any further purchase. But those 
who are well off are bored even when they are in 
places of entertainment or pleasure like a cinema 
hall, a race course or a rowing boat; and they try 
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to get over the boredom with the help of nuts, 
fruits, chewing gum, Sweets, cigarette and so on. 


While I was thus condemning, ex parte, those 
who indulge in purposeless eating, my attention was 
drawn by a coloured bit of paper in which some 
sweet had been wrapped. I thought, ‘ How pretty 
this printed bit of paper is! It had the honour to 
‘be sold at two rupees per pound — the price of the 
‘sweet it enclosed. Now itis lying, orphaned, on 
ithe dirty floor of a hired ‘boat. What design is it 
‘that is printed on it ? ... Somehow, the whole thing 
‘has an unusual look about it. ... Is it, by any chance, 
a paper flower ?”? And I stepped nearer to it. It 
was tied with a light green ribbon. The sun had set 
‘behind the mountain; the boat was in semi-darkness 
under a spreading tree ; so I had to get very near to 
the object. I took it up. 


it was not a blue paper flower tied to a light 
green ribbon; it was an actual flower with a long 
stalk. It was a blue water-lily. 


I felt intuitively that it was not just one of the 
thousand lilies growing along the edge of the Lake, 
but that it had an individuality, that it was a flower 
with a story. The stalk was carefully split along 
its length; at regular intervals, it was pinched, 
twisted and adroitly given the look of an orna- 
‘mental chain. At the Jower end, the flower took 
the place of a pendant ; the other end was knotted: 
It was like a short garland. I chided myself with 
the thought, ‘‘ Oh, you useless, peevish, old man, 
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you have learnt something new today.” My listless-. 
ness grew a little less. 


I was about to set it afloat on the Lake. Then 
I noticed that it was actually a garland and not 
something which looked like a garland. I wondered 
if the head could pass through such a small loop. I 
was about to try when the age-old objection to 
wearing a garland already worn by another came to 
my mind; and I desisted. 


I started speculating. Who had contrived the 
garland? And for whom? No doubt there was. 
romance behind it. Were they harmonious lovers? 
Were they married people? Or, was today the 
silver anniversary of their wedding? If only the. 
flower or the boat could speak! 


But suppose one of them spoke and said, “This 
was made by the ancient ayah of Cry-baby Leelu 
for thechild’s plastic doll, Babbu,...or the dachs- 
hund pup, Kookoo.” ButI hada hunch that the. 
fact was not as unromantic as that. 


But, if there was a romance, why was the- 
garland left in the boat? Why did she not take it 
with her eagerly? Could it be that they quarrelled? 
Not likely. A woman in temper would have torn. 
it to shreads and thrown it away rather than put it 
quietly down...How can two young people keep on. 
quarelling at such a place and at such a time 2... Org. 
was it that seeing friends approaching in another 
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boat, she felt shy and took off the tell-tale garland? 
‘Oh, why did she not secrete it away in her vanity 
-bag?... 


It got darker, I reached the landing stage. I 
‘thought of taking the garland along with me; but 
the monitor inside me rebuked me with, “Is there 
no limit to human folly? People try to do away 
with the remembrancers of their sorrows—at any 
rate, they ought to. And here you are, collecting 
mementos of others’ tragedies!” 


Just then, the eagerly hissed “It is the same 
boat!’’? reached my ears. A young man and a 
young woman were standing on the grassy bank 
‘some distance away and whispering and gesticulat- 
ing with excitement. Water carries sound better than 
air; that was why I was able to hear them better 
than they suspected. 


“ No, that boat was different,” he objected, as 
if in duty bound. 


‘« I am absolutely certain that itis the same. I 
had observed that the plank next to the rudder was 
cracked and that there was a smear of lime on it.” 
She was polite, but firm. 


« Maybe, you are right, Sumati! But why 
bother? Ishall make a dozen garlands like that, 
‘or even better, and lay them at your feet to- 
morrow.” His teeth flashed like lightning in the 


darkness. 
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“ A hundred repetitions will not equal the first 
creation. Even though Brahma has made us alf 
with his own hands, the Adi-purusha is unique, 
and we are but copies. What the mind designed. 
and the heart willed and the hands did today will. 
only be the mechanical work of the hands tomor-. 
row. Not only that,...” 


“Yes, my dear; go on.” 
“ No nothing.” 


“ Look, I don’t like it. You must complete 
what you began to say.” 


“Ts it not a woman’s privilege to change her 
mind ?” 


“That is a silly piece of propaganda. What- 
ever it be,,..” 


“It is not so important, Ramesh. Please,... 
**No; I insist...” 


“ Please, don’t...all right. But it will sound so 
silly when put into words. When you garlanded 
me this after-noon, the thought passed through my 
mind: ‘The exchange of garlands on our wedding 
day was merely a ceremony, a scene ina drama 
but this is the true thing; I must give this garland 


an important place in my jewel-box and preserve it. 
to the end of my days.’ ” 


“ Now, Sumati is really getting silly. Is it an 
M. A. who talks thus? Is it for this that you drag- 
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ged me back more thana mile, spinning all sorts 
of yarns? Ifit wasa diamond studded neck-band 
which had been mislaid.,...” 


‘“ This is more precious to me than a diamond 
necklace, If we can empty a fat enough money bag 
before a fatter jeweller, we can purchase his shop. 
But the Jove, the imagination, the deftness and the 
simple excellence involved in this garland...” 


He gave her no chance to finish the sentence. I 
was all ears, but heard nothing. I wasall eyes, but 
saw nothing. I got out of the wharf, pretending 
that I had not noticed them. As soon as they 
estimated that I was out of hearing distance, she 
said, ‘‘ There it is, just where I had left it. It is 
good that he had not noticed it. Appears to bea 
good man. I shall hold the boat. Please bend 
down and pick it up. Mind your pen.” 


All the singing birds in the sholas of the Nil- 
giris assembled within my joyous heart and warbled 
their even song. 


POTATO CULTIVATION 
(An incident of the war period) 


Palani:—Oh, Veeramma! ... Where has the wo- 
man vanished ? 


Veeramma :—What is the matter? I had been to the 
street water tap. As soon as I caught sight of 
you, I thought, ‘“‘ Now, why has he turned up at 
an unusual hour? Where is the basketiof snacks ? 
Is he not well?’ And here you are, showing 
your temper! ... What is the matter? 


Palani:—I have happy news for you. Better days 
have begun to dawn, 


Veeramma :—Let us thank God Velayutham. Now 
what is the news? 


Palani:—I give you three guesses. Since they all 
say that Veeramma is extremely smart, 


Veeramma :—That shows what fools they are. Come 
out, quick, please. 


Palani :—Have a try. Your heart’s greatest desire is 
about to be fulfilled. 


Veeramma :—Got a road contract? 
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-Palani :—I did not try for it at all this time, seeing 
what a risky affair it is — having to be on the 
right side with every Tom, Dick and Harry. 


Veeramma :—Have you been allotted a stall in the 
bazar? Then, you won’t have to walk up and 
down carrying a big basket against wind. ... 
That reminds me, where have you left the 
basket ? 


Palani:—In tailor Shanmukham Pillai’s shop. No, 
no ; you are far out. The days of selling sundal, 
yadai, murukku will soon be over. What a 
mockery of fate it is that I who harvested tons 
of potatoes and Jooked down on anything short 
ofa‘ green note’ (hundred rupee currency note) 
should be dealing with school-children and 
collecting quarter-anna and pie pieces. All that 
would be a thing of the past soon. 


' Veeramma :—And what exactly is the position 
now? You are holding me on tenter-hooks. 


Palani:—The Government is giving me raw land 
asking me to grow potatoes. 


Veeramma :—What a stroke of luck. Is it true ? 


Palani:—Have I walked down all the way to spin 
yarns when I should be making an honest penny? 


Veeramma :—Whereabouts is the land ? 


Palani:—We can have some choice. Iam thinking 
of a spot just beyond Chinna Solai. 
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Veeramma:—Itis a good place. How many acres 
will you get? 


Palani :—Depends on our immediate capacity to de-- 
velop it. We can go up to forty. l 


Veeramma :—How fortunate! Do we get forty 
acres of land free? i 


Palani :—Oh, no; it won’t be a gift for all time. We 
must dig and delve and bring the land to a cul-. 
tivable state at our cost, grow potatoes and 
hand over to the Government the tenth part of 
the ...... 


Veeramma :—Say so. ... I suppose you are aware - 
that seed potatoes are like horse’s horns (impossi- - 
ble to procure) now-a-days. 


Palani: —The Agricultural Department arranges to. 
supply the seed. The demonstrator has received : 
a stock from Nilgiris. 


Veeramma :—Nilgiri stuff, is it? How lucky. Is it. 
supplied free ? 


Palani :—Why free? What has happened to you?’ 
Do you know no other word? Who is going about 
crying, ‘Oh, Palani, good man, have this and this - 
and this — everything is free.’?? 


Veeramma :—Why do you lose your temper for noth- 
ing? You do not explain things properly, and.... 
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Palani:—You don’t understand me. Iam not angry: 
with you; but I want you to realise that a far-. 
mer does not go about begging. He wants an. 
opportunity to make good, and a fair deal. With 
the salty sweat of his brow manuring his land, . 
and with the Grace of Goddess Meenachchi, ... 


Veeramma :—The truest word spoken. ... On what. 
terms are the seed potatoes issued? 


Palani :—Listen. The land.is lent to us for a period’ 
up to three years. Making it cultivable is our- 
responsibility. 


Veeramma :—Aiyoh! Raw land will gobble up any 
amount of labour — like -water poured on a. 
sand mound. 


Palani:—You start with an Aiyoh, which i s so in 
auspicious! Yes, much hard work will be in-- 
volved: who does not know that? But, on the 
positive side, what about the jungle leaves rot- 
ting on the spot for ages? You won’t have to- 
buy manure for a number of harvests. 


Veeramma:—True. But, excuse me, first and fore- 
most, we will have to put up a fencing wall of 
loose stones. Otherwise boars and porcupines 
will feast on the seed potato. 


Palani:—I know. A ‘ fort-wall has to be built; tilf 
then we shall have to keep a bon-fire going at 
nights and keep watch, by turas. 
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\Weeramma:—Yes; we shall have to tie stones 
stones to tin cans, hang them at strategic points 
and keep tugging at them from time to time. ... 
Let us get back to 


“Palani :—If the Department issues ten viss of seed 
potato, we shall have to return eleven viss and 
keep the rest to sell or eat or sow again. 


Veeramma :—That is fair. But what can we two, 
alone, 


‘Palani :—I am on the look-out for partners. 


Veeramma :—They must be good people. Other- 
wise, l 


-Palani :— Karim Khan has begged to be included. 
David has promised to consider. You know 
Dawood — your friend Helen’s husband. 


Veeramma :—Dawoodis a gem of a man, but rather 
aged—particularly for a raw job like this. But 
his family is soaked with potato lore since his 
grandfather’s days. Over and over again, he 
has harvested twenty to one. 


Palani :—Karim Khan too isa good chap. Perhaps 
you are prejudiced because his elder brother i8 a 
butcher. 


Veeramma :—Oh, no; even if the butcher himself 
sows, the land will yield only potatoes and not 
beef. I was thinking, if they could all be of 
our caste, farmers by heredity, — 
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Palani :—Veeramma, you get this clear, agriculture 
knows no caste. Each has to work hard and 
honestly, and be fit for the Grace of his own 
Allah or Jesus or Murugan. 


Veeramma :—Absolutely correct. But what I meant 
was, there should be no petty differences of” 
opinion. You will insist on three feet of spacing 
between rows and at least a cubit of earthing 
up. The others will be used to closer planting 
and nominal earthing. They will grumble at 
your wasting precious space; they will mock ay 
you, saying that a lorry could bedriven between 
your rows. 


Palani :—Don’t you worry on that score. When the - 
others see at the end that I harvest 16 or even. 
20 to one, and that each tuber is smooth and big - 
like a Salem mango, they would know better. 
Besides, land is not of primary consideration to. 
usin this transaction, You leaveall the worrying 
tome. Seeif you can ladle up some coffee for - 
me. I have to walk up to the Tahsildar’s office. 


Palaniyandi, Veeramma, David, Karim Khan. 
and his son Hamid started their work in right ear- .- 
nest. The bushes and tangled undergrowth were set 
fire to. The bigger branches and tree-trunks were 
burnt for charcoal under the expert advice of Karim. 
The land was dug up with crowbar, pickaxe, mattock. 
and spade, and the buried roots pulled out. All the 
sizeable stone dug up was carried to the boundaries . 
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of the plot. After further spade work and condi- 
tioning, the slope was terraced into long narrow 
beds, one below the other. The children of the 
farmers were told to remove small pieces of stone 
and pebbles to the last one. They passed the loose 
earth through their fingers in the process, and what 
was left behind on the land was fine as kum-kum; 
there was not the least fear of the potatoes getting 
dented by stone and losing on their market value. 
While all this work was going on, there were two 
‘showers which fell steadily foran hour at a time and 
got absorbed by the soil to the ‘last drop. The far- 
mers felt that God was with them. 


The day for sowing came. A row of open work 
baskets contained the seed potatoes; and the spades 
‘were ready for their job. Palani asked, “ David, 
Karim, shall: we start?” 


David—I am ready, Palani. What about you, 
Karim ? 


Karim:—I too am ready. Hamid, put away this 
betel leaf pouch on that boulder. 


‘Palani :—Then let us start, as allotted, after praying 
to our Gods. 


Veeramma and Palani —Oh, Muruga, you are our 
protector. 


Karim —Bismillah, Rahmatullah, we eat what you 
ordain for our share. 
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_David :—Oh Father that art in Heaven, bless the 
endeavour of Your children. 


Palani :—Ah, how fragrant the wet earth is ! 


Karim .—Quite so, uncle. There is no sweeter scent 
for the farmer. 


David :—My grandfather used to say that this smell 
is a cure for vomiting and biliousnss. 


Karim :—The soil is much better than I thought, 
uncle. 

David :—What doubt is there, my nephew? It is 
like kum-kum. 

Veeramma :—Shall I bring the baskets? 

‘Palani :—Yes, fdo. Hope you have set aside the 
rotten ones. 

‘Veeramma:—Yes; see, they are here. This basket 
is full of small — uncut — tubers. 

‘David :—Bring the cut ones here. Have they been 
rolled in ash ? 

‘Veeramma :—I dipped them in the oil issued by the 
agricultural demonstrator, and also dusted them 
over with ash. 

‘David:—Good. Then the grubs and insects will 
keep miles away from here. 

Karim :—When this job is finished, uncle, let us sow 

. some edible canna, maize, chow-chow etc. be- 
low the brook. 
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Veeramma:—I have brought quite a variety of 
seeds. 


Karim :—Very good, sister. 


Let us not pry any longer; they all believe in 
the evil eye. Let us wish them well — a harvest of 
30 to one—and buzz off, 


TAT TVAM ASI 
(That Thou Art) 


Mr. Narayan had seen Service in several pro- 
vinces of India; and business or pleasure had taken 
him to most hill-stations. Each has its own good 
and bad points. He found the crisp cold of Shils 
long refreshing and appetising, and the tea-estates 
Picturesque (big game hunting not coming within 
his purview); Darjeeling was deservedly famous 
for its impressive views of the snow-peaks of the 
Himalayas, and its stature has increased now- 
thanks to Tenzing; Mussooree was not much 
intrinsically and he abhorred the crowds of rajas‘ 
and maharajas and the garish associations, but the: 
round walk was pleasing; Naini Tal was justly 
popular because of. the pretty Tals —or lakes; 


` 
we 


he had not seen ; Mahabaleshwar, with its 200" of 
rain and Pachmarhi left him cold metaphorically; 
Ooty was O.K. in most respects, but that ‘aris- 
tocratic part of Madras raised 7,000 feet high’ al- 
ways reminded him of a shiny, expensive car jacked 
high up on a glistening steel pillar in a motor work 
shop ; Kodaikanal he loved best and so did his wife, 
Suseela. 
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There was something indefinable — rugged, 
unconventional, ever-fresh, sage, austere, a take-it- 
or-leave -itness about the place which appealed to 


them much. 


And the heart of Kodaikanal, it is well-known, 
is the Lake; and the heart of the kadaikanalites is in 
the Lake. There are bigger lakes in the world like 
the H-O-M-E-S of U.S.A.,- and there are sacred 
Jakes like Manasarovar. But to be small and 
secular is not a sin. When the charming prin- 
cess’s small, shell-like ear is praised in song and 
story, none objecis with — “But an elephant’s 
ear is much bigger, and the ears of the hare or the 
deer are more sensitive and functional.” 


Naturally, whenever Narayan and Suseela were 
not spending the day picnicking beside some spark- 
ling, Murmering stream, they. could be, mostly, 
found on the Lake, rowing in unison or gently foad. 
ing along and chatting. or reading. © Narayan was 
given to writing poetry and Suseela encouraged him 
by judicious and truthful praise. 


It was a particularly fine May evening. The 
day had begun rather warm; and a sharp thunder- 
shower had washed the air about noon. White, 
fleecy clouds were idly skimming under a blue sky, 
trying to find out if they looked best asa ship or a 
mediaeval castle or a dinosaur of the Mesozoic 
epoch. The water was soft with warmth and rip- 
pled gently by, and reminded one of the chubby, 
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laughing face of a dimpled child. Here and there, 
racing boats left clear-cut wakes which, now and 
then, clashed with others and wove a myriad dream 
-designs. The pretty, playful kids in multi-coloured 
frocks and jerseys, jumping joyously about in the 
flat-bottomed, safe but self-willed punts, made a 
: picture that tugged at the heart-strings with vague 
longings. The blue water-lilies in the many creeks 
gratefully decked their home. The lake was cupped _ 
among high, wgoded hills ; the reflections of the tall 
trees quivering*at the water’s edge were suggestive; 
-and the sunny crests of the ever-changing greenish- 
blue ripplets glistened like the pearly teeth of 
Jaughing infants. 


Narayan looked up from his writing and asked, 
-«* Sheel, feel like listening ? ” 


Suseela, as it were, woke up from a trance and 
sweetly urged, “ Certainly, my dear.” 


He read. He read, as poetry ought to be read. 
And it was his own, with the warmth of the womb. 
It was a good piece — about vague ‚yearnings of the 
soul for conquest of Time and Space. But Susecla 
was soon not listening. She had slid back into her 
reverie. Narayan noticed it, but kept reading for a 
time. Then he gently lowered his voice and stop- 
ped imperceptibly — like congealed ghee thawing in 
-the sun. He tried not to hurt her by stopping with 
a jerk; but, all the same, he was offended. He could 
-not write any more, nor could he start some small. 
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talk; so he just moped. In a couple of: minutes, 
Suseela came to, and asked, awkwardly, “It is 
finished, dear ?” 


“ More or less,” he said in a huff. He itched. 
to say, ‘* You finished it successfully.” 


“Yam afraid . . .” she began. 


“Don’t worry. There is no compulsion.” 
(“The marriage service does not egplicitly specify 
that the wife shall, under all circumstances, listen 
to her husband’s poems’? — was in the back-. 
ground). ‘ But if you were bored, you could have 
given me a hint — a yawn in the embryo...” 


“Bored? With such a good poem ? ” she pro- 
tested. “ When we reach home, I shall read it ... 
over and over again ... and lose myself init. It has 
depth ... layer below layer of depth, and is also 
artistic. I was particularly moved by the lines : l 


... And as the lonely engine in the dim-lit sta- 
tion-yard let go its warning screast: to unknown 
depths it stirred me and made me deeply long for 
soothing motion through the verdant, tefipled’ 
Plains of Ancient Hindusthan ine 


‘Lord Paramasiva’ was partly mollified and 
wondered how his ‘Parvati’ managed to memorise 
the blank-verse lines after a single, hap-hazard: 
hearing. And yet he taunted her, facetiously, with 
— “All the same, my honey, you allowed your- 
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pretty head to indulge in the colJection of raw tex- 
tile material off the backs of over-burdened sneep l 


« Not exactly, Nana. Don’t you see, my pre- 
cious Soul, that today...” 


“« What about fake ° Is it your birthday, or 
mine, or — ours?” 


“Whyon’t you see, Nana?” she pleaded. 
“Look around. Is this not all a poem? Are you 
and I, rather, the You-I, nota poem? Do we not 
sense the imminence of the all-pervasive Poet — 
within ourselves and outside — we being the Poem 
—. and the Poet — and the art of Poesy... ?” 


Silent tears of joy were Narayan’s contrite reply, 
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